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JAMES LOGAN COLBERT OF THE CHICKASAWS: | 
THE MAN AND THE MYTH 
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by Richard A. Colbert’ 
16 H Watertown Circle, Birmingham, AL 35235 


Introduction 


In 1899 Colonel Cadwallader JONES wrote A Genealogical History of the JONES family in North Carolina. 
In his opening chapter he said: "As we like to trace the waters of rivers to their source among the hills and 
mountains, so I hope the descendants of those families may be interested in tracing their lineage to as remote an 


ancestry as is now permitted."? 


The Indian traders who lived along the Roanoke River in North Carolina during the 1700s were from all walks 
of life. Most were descendants of Indian traders themselves. Others chose the life of a "woodsman" the moment 
they set foot on American soil. These woodsmen came from Scotland, Ireland, England, and the European 
countries. Others migrated to America via Barbados and the West Indies. Still others came from Africa. Some 
of the most famous Indian trading "families" were of African descent. During the early, mid, and late 1600s, 
African and West Indian slaves were sent to Virginia and bought by "white" Indian traders such as Charles 
HARMAR, Abraham WOOD, Benjamin HARRISON, and others. Over the years these slaves learned the "skin 
trade" and then gradually, one by one, obtained their freedom. As "Free Men of Color," they continued to : 
support themselves and their families as Indian traders. In the 1700s several of these families migrated to North Le 
Carolina. i 

In the March, 1993, issue of the National Genealogical Society Quarterly, Dr. Virginia DeMARCE’s article é 
on the "Origins of Tri-racial Isolate Settlements" made two important points. The first was that “genealogical 4 
research can make a major contribution toward identifying the origins of ‘mysterious’ tri-racial isolate groups 
found in the Upper South." Her second point was that: 

Many isolate groups still resist the idea of African-American ancestry. Yet, if the genealogy of these families is to 

be studied with any hope of success, descendants who identify themselves with Indians must be willing to consider 


frankly the possibility of both white and African-American components. Similarly, families whose current social 
definition is white will have to consider the possibility of Indian and African-American components. To do otherwise 
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is simply to wear blinders.’ 
While not all Indian traders came from "tri-racial" families, there were a significant number who did. 


In many ways, this manuscript asks as many questions as it gives answers. It was not written as a biographical sketch of James 
Logan Colbert. Instead, its purpose is to identify and trace his genealogical history. To accomplish this, the author researched the 
migration pattern of several Chickasaw Indian trader families. Surprisingly, it led to the Roanoke River in North Carolina and to the 
present-day counties of Franklin, Warren, Halifax, and Northampton. This manuscript will provide many surprises to its readers. It 
is hoped it will be informative. Historical accounts backed by genealogical findings are used throughout to re-evaluate Colbert's 
"family tradition" that has been accepted for over one hundred years. This article is the author’s attempt to bridge the gap between 
family tradition, fact, and fiction. The author retains the copyright of this article, all rights reserved. 


?Colonel Cadwallader Jones, A Genealogical History (Columbia: Ye Bryan Printing Co., 1900), p. 1, hereinafter cited as Jones, A 
Genealogical History. 
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3Dr. Virginia Easley DeMarce, "Looking at Legends--Lumbee and Melungeon: Applied Genealogy and the Origins of Tri-racial 
Isolate Settlements," National Genealogical Society Quarterly, LXXXI, 1 (March 1993):37, hereinafter cited as DeMarce, "Origins of 


Tri-racial Isolate Settlements." 
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"Mulattoes" and "mixed-bloods" interacted with "whites" on the Roanoke River as well as in the Indian villages 
where they traded. Several of these families intermarried. 


This manuscript traces several Chickasaw Indian traders who lived along the Roanoke River near Plumbtree 
(Mush) Island, the Occoneechee Neck, and Quankey Creek. Evidence suggests that a number of these Indian 
traders were tri-racial. 


James Logan Colbert of the Chickasaws 


Perhaps no other person in Chickasaw history has been more controversial than James Logan COLBERT 
(pronounced kahl/bert). All sources of information regarding his birthplace, childhood, and parentage have been 
based on hearsay evidence. Despite exhaustive efforts made by historians and genealogists to confirm the 
COLBERT "family tradition” (i.e., that he was born in Scotland and arrived in America as a small boy) no public 
records have ever been found to support this. Likewise, there has never been any evidence to determine if he 
had any relatives--grandparents, parents, siblings, etc.--living in America. The COLBERT family tradition 
maintains that he came to America by himself and that he was adopted by a Chickasaw family. 


In an effort to find additional information regarding James Logan COLBERT’s true identity, an intensive 
research was undertaken to trace other Chickasaw Indian traders with whom he worked and lived. It was 
believed that if evidence could be found linking COLBERT with other Chickasaw Indian trading families, then 
it would be possible to determine his place of birth and ancestry. 


While not all the questions have been answered regarding his background, enough information has been 
uncovered to state categorically that James Logan COLBERT was not born in Scotland but was, in fact, born in 


North Carolina. 


Before presenting new evidence which has been found, it will be helpful to give a brief background into his 
life and examine the family traditions that have been made about him and his family. 


On 7 January 1784 Alexander McGILLIVRAY, the “half-breed" son of Lachlan McGILLIVRAY and Sehoy 
MARCHAND of the Creek Indian Wind Clan, wrote a letter to Capt. Arturo O’NEIL (a French officer paid by 
the Spanish government to fight the Chickasaw Indians) that James COLBERT was dead: 


I had forgot to inform your Excellency in My last letter of the Death of Capt. James COLBERT of the Chickasaw 
Nation who had been at St. Augustine, concerning demands that was made on him by the Governor of New Orleans 
for damages he did on the Mississippi: he got full powers to Clear up that Complaint, & on his Way to the Chickasaw 
Nation three days after he left my house his horse threw him down and Killd him before his Servant could assist him.‘ 


Before traveling to St. Augustine to "Clear up that Complaint," Capt. James COLBERT had spent the summer 
at Long Island on the Holston River with Malcolm McGEE and the chiefs of the Chickasaw Nations to discuss 
peace terms with representatives of the State of Virginia. Representing Virginia were John DONNE and Joseph 
MARTIN. With COLBERT’s help, DONNE and MARTIN were able to make a tentative agreement to end 
hostilities between the Chickasaw Nation and Virginia which had begun in 1780 when the Chickasaws attacked 
Fort Jefferson in Kentucky. (Virginia had built the fort under the false assumption that the land belonged to the 
Cherokees. Instead, it belonged to the Chickasaws. Shortly after James COLBERT and the Chickasaws attacked 
the fort, the Virginians withdrew.) Although the initial terms of the peace agreement were made by COLBERT, 
DONNE, and MARTIN, the final terms of the Virginia~Chickasaw Treaty were later negotiated by Benjamin 
HAWKINS of Warren County, North Carolina. 


In a secret letter written to General James WILKENSON, John DONNE described James Logan COLBERT 
in the following way: 


From his education and mode of lite, being bred among the Indians from his infancy, it will naturally be supposed 
he is illiterate, which is the case, but possessed of strong natural parts. I should suppose some honorary appointment 


‘John Walton Caughey, McGillivray of the Creeks (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1938), p. 68. 
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such as he had under the Crown being continued to him, would naturally lend him in our interest, and under (him) 
moreover an useful person to whoever might be appointed Superintendant in them Nations.° 


During the negotiations with DONNE and MARTIN, COLBERT asked DONNE to write a letter for him. 
It was written on 25 July 1783 and addressed to Governor HARRISON of Virginia. In it COLBERT reiterated 
his hatred of the Spanish and French and pledged his support to the Americans. His concern, he went on, was 
for the welfare of the Chickasaws. As for himself, he had no motives other than helping the “disturbed Condition 


of those people, and to serve the Country in which he lives and was born."° 
The Family Tradition 


COLBERT’s statement to Governor HARRISON that he was born in America contradicts former historians 
and genealogists who have stated he was born in Scotland and migrated to America as a boy. He was then 
adopted by a Chickasaw family because he was an orphan. For over one hundred years the belief that COLBERT 
was born in Scotland has remained unchallenged. As will be shown, this family tradition has not only been 
expanded but exaggerated over the years. The following quotations are made in chronological order from 1899 


to 1991: 

Why Logan COLBERT came to cast his lot at so early an age and so far from the land of his nativity, among the 
people so remote from all the English settlements, are problems that never will be resolved, though it may be 
conjectured that he came with some of the early English traders and adventurers who assisted the Chickasaw in their 
wars against the French. At an early age he was a renowned leader among them, and to that degree a celebrity, that 
one of the names given to the Mississippi River by the early French writers, during the days of their wars with that 
people with whom he identified himself, was Rivere de Colbert sustaining the conjecture that Logan COLBERT was 
the name of the most famous chief among the Chickasaw . . .’ 


Among these [traders] was a young Scotsman named James Logan COLBERT. Accounts related a century later say 
that after the collapse of the Jacobite uprisings of 1715 in Scotland fomented by the adherents of James, the Pretender, 
a great number of Highlanders, fearing reprisal, migrated to America. One of the first contingents arrived at 
Savannah, Georgia, in January, 1736, aboard the ‘Prince of Wales’ commanded by Captain George DUNBAR. The 
first party, of which COLBERT was supposedly a member, was under the leadership of John Mohr McINTOSH. 
What the others did the accounts make no mention, but COLBERT did not tarry in the Tidewater. Young COLBERT 


adopted the ways of an Indian, and the Chickasaws adopted him.® 
The story of the Chickasaw COLBERTs begins in Scotland... . 


Apparently there was one more important Highlander aboard the arriving ship at Darien, a fifteen year old boy named 
James Logan COLBERT. His name is not found on the passenger list, nor on a list of the Georgia settlers of 1733- 
1741, but descendants have been claiming since at least 1881 that he was on board THE PRINCE OF WALES. From 
whence he came is likewise a mystery, but vague hints in family archives indicate an origin at Inverness, Scotland. 
What he did there, who his ancestors were, or why he migrated to America are aJl unknowns about James Logan 
COLBERT. 

Without a trace of kinsmen in the New World, James COLBERT apparently formed a quick association with one or 
more of the numerous Indian traders in Georgia, unkempt but adventurous men who spoke freely of the independent 
life available among the Indians of the southeastern United States, the pretty Indian maidens, the abundant land and 


John Donne to General James Wilkenson, "Miscellaneous Letters Addressed to Congress 1775-1789," Papers of the Continental 
Congress (Donne, John [Falls of the Ohio River to James Wilkenson: Jan. 17, 1784, p. 6] Microcopy M247, Roll 104, i 78, v 24, p. 


437). 


‘Wm. P. Palmer, Calendar of Virginia State Papers and Other Manuscripts, from January 1, 1782, to December 31, 1784, Vol. 
III (Richmond: Sherwin McRae, 1883), pp. 513-515. 


7H. B. Cushman, History of the Choctaw, Chickasaw and Natchez Indians (Greenville: Headlight Printing House, 1899), p. 423. 


8Guy B. Braden, "The Colberts and the Chickasaw Nation," Tennessee Historical Quarterly, XVII, 3 (1958):222, 223. 
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game, and the quick profit to be made in the Indian trade. Again, however, the mystery stalks the trail of James 
COLBERT. We do not know with whom his association was formed, or under what circumstances, nor exactly when 
the association took place. Yet we know that sometime prior to 1741, James COLBERT, late of Scotland, chose a 
life among the Indians.” 


Questions to Be Asked 


If James Logan COLBERT were born in America as he stated in his letter to Governor HARRISON, then the 
question is where? Before this could be answered, several decisions had to be made regarding COLBERT’s 
family tradition before further research proceeded. First, if part of COLBERT’s family tradition were untrue, 
would it not be reasonable to assume that the entire tradition was false and unreliable? Second, other than John 
DONNE’s secret letter to General WILKENSON that COLBERT had lived among the Chickasaw "since his 
infancy," was there any other corroborating evidence to verify this? Third, where did COLBERT come from? 
In other words, where was he born? Who were his parents, grandparents, and possible siblings? Fourth, if 
COLBERT did live with the Chickasaws as a small boy, how did he get there and who brought him? Similarly, 
was he an orphan as the tradition suggests? Fifth, if others knew COLBERT’s true identity, why has not the 
family tradition been corrected before now? Sixth, what families were allied with the COLBERTs? Seventh, 
where did James Logan COLBERT’s ancestors come from? 


Step One: Re-evaluating the Family Tradition 


F Although it claimed Scotland as James Logan COLBERT’s birthplace, it was decided not to disregard the 
family tradition completely. Val D. GREENWOOD once described family traditions as something that "should 
be chewed and tasted but never swallowed. More often than not they contain threads (sometimes even cables) 
of truth that, when unraveled, provide useful clues and leads upon which to base research."'° Despite its 
inaccuracies, misstatements, and embellishments of truth, certain leads or clues were found in COLBERT’s family 
tradition which eventually pointed in the right direction. One such clue involved a son and granddaughter of 
James Logan COLBERT. 


In the mid 1820s, according to the family tradition, Chief George COLBERT of the Chickasaws offered 
Lunsford ALSOBROOK "one of his four barrels of silver" if he would marry one of his daughters. According 
to Nina LEFTWICH’s book on the history of Colbert County, Alabama: 9 


There is in the ALSOBROOK family today a silver medal which George COLBERT gave to Lunsford ALSOBROOK 
as a token of esteem and friendship which he felt for him when the spirited daughter of the old chief refused to accept 
4 the attentions and proposal of Mr. ALSOBROOK, prompted as she thought by the offer of her father. The medal 
was presented to COLBERT by President JEFFERSON in 1801 as a mark of appreciation for services rendered by 
the Chief."! 


A further investigation into Lunsford ALSOBROOK and his family revealed that a short time after his 
marriage proposal to George COLBERT’s daughter was rejected, ALSOBROOK married Temperance B. EATON 
of Warren County, North Carolina.” 


North Carolina records show that the EATONs and ALSOBROOKs lived in the counties of Warren, Halifax, 


°Don Martini, Chickasaw Empire: The Story of the Colbert Family, 1721-1907 (Ripley: Ripley Printing Co., 1991), p. 1, 
hereinafter cited as Martini, Chickasaw Empire. 


i Val D. Greenwood, The Researcher's Guide to American Genealogy (Baltimore: Genealogical Publishing Co., Inc., 2nd ed., 
4 1990), p. 60. 


"Nina Leftwich, Two Hundred Years at Muscle Shoals (Birmingham: Multigraphic Advertising Co., 1935), pp. 28, 29. 
E Marriage of Lunsford L. Alsobrooke of Alabama to Temperance B. Eaton, 7 June 1826 in Warren County. Carrie L. 


Broughton, ed., Marriage and Death Notices in Raleigh Register and North Carolina State Gazette, 1826-1845 (Baltimore: 
Genealogical Publishing Co., Inc, 1968), p. 1. é 
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and Northampton. Further investigation showed that Thomas COLBERT and several of his children also lived 
near the EATONs and ALSOBROOKs. What relationship, if any, existed between Thomas COLBERT of North 
Carolina and James Logan COLBERT of the Chickasaws could not be determined at that time. However, this 
lead proved to be only one of many which eventually linked both COLBERT families together. 


Step Two: Determining the Age of James Logan Colbert 


John DONNE told General WILKENSON that COLBERT had lived with the Chickasaw “since his infancy." 
However, historians have recently disputed this statement and have written that COLBERT was much older. 
Historian Gilbert C. DIN wrote: "James Logan COLBERT, a Scotsman and trader, began residence among the 
Chickasaw before 1740, when he was about the age of twenty."'* In order to determine when COLBERT began 
living with the Chickasaws, it was necessary to seek corroborating evidence to verify DONNE’s statement. This 
evidence was discovered through the writings of James ADAIR, a former Chickasaw trader. In 1775, ADAIR 
wrote a book about his experiences with the Five Civilized Tribes. He called it A History of the North-American 
Indians, Their Customs, Etc. In his chapter on the Chickasaw he wrote: "Capt. J. C-I-b-rt who has lived among 
the Chikkasah from his childhood, and speaks their language even with more propriety than the English, deserves 
to be recorded ..."" Since neither DONNE nor ADAIR explained what they meant by “infancy” and 
"childhood," it must be deduced from their remarks that James COLBERT lived with the Chickasaw before he 
reached puberty. (Under the legal definition, puberty for boys is defined as under the age of fourteen.)*° 


COLBERT’s family tradition also said he began living with the Chickasaws between 1736 and 1741. By 
subtracting fourteen from the two dates, we can estimate that COLBERT was born sometime after 1722 but 
before 1727. These dates also correspond with the births of COLBERT’s children, assuming his first marriage 
happened when he was between the ages of eighteen and twenty-three. COLBERT married three times and had 
eight known children:'* 


& 
ca. 1743 (first by full-blood) 


i 


1) Sally b. 

2) William b. ca. 1748 (second by full-blood) 
3) Joseph b. ca. 1750 (second by full-blood) 
4) Samuel b. ca. 1753 (second by full-blood) 
5) Levi b. ca. 1759 (second by full-blood) 
6) George b. ca. 1764 (second by full-blood) 
7) James ib. ca. 1768 (third by half-blood) 
8) Susan b. ca. 1769 (third by half-blood) 


As will be shown later, the time when James Logan COLBERT was born was crucial in determining the place 
of birth, who his parents and siblings were, and who had the opportunity to take him to the Chickasaw Nations 
as a small boy. 


Step Three: Where Did James Logan Colbert Come From? 


From the beginning there were numerous obstacles which seemed on the surface insurmountable. Many of 
the conventional means of locating COLBERT’s origins were not available to researchers because the subject lived 


Gilbert C. Din, "Loyalist Resistance After Pensacola: The Case of James Colbert," Anglo-Spanish Confrontation on the Gulf 
Coast During the American Revolution (Pensacola: Gulf Coast History and Humanities Conference, 1982), p. 158. 


‘James Adair, A History of the North-American Indians, Their Customs, Etc. (Johnson City: Watauga Press, 1930), p. 398, 
hereinafter cited as Adair, History of the North-American Indians. 


a SERBS Dh ta PR agi eral a 


'SWebster’s New Collegiate Dictionary (Springfield: G. & C. Merriam Co., 1974), p. 932, and Henry Campbell Black, Black’s 
Law Dictionary (St. Paul: West Publishing Co., 1990), p. 1227. 


‘Martini, Chickasaw Empire, p. B1. 
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where no tax lists, land deeds, marriage licenses, or census records existed. In many cases, a relationship can 
be established by tracing land ownership. Then, by comparing the extant deeds with other deeds and records such 
as wills and marriage licenses, a connection can usually be found between one family and another. However, 
in this case, there were no records to compare because the Chickasaws were a paperless society. That is to say, 
their culture revolved around an oral history rather than a written one. 


Although James COLBERT’s life was fairly well documented by the British, French, American, and Spanish 
governments between 1758 and 1784, there were no known documents that mentioned him before then. Since 
an exhaustive research in Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi by previous researchers had already proved 
unsuccessful, it was decided to check other sources not used before. 


Checking Other Sources 


Additional materials on James Logan COLBERT were found in The Colonial Records of North Carolina, the 
Calendar of Virginia State Papers, and The Colonial Records of South Carolina. These materials concentrated 
on his activities during the Cherokee Wars between 1758 and 1763 and during the American Revolution. Other 
than the statement recorded in the Calendar of Virginia State Papers that COLBERT was born in America, no 
other material proved useful in determining his place of birth or his parentage. 


However, The Draper Collection of Manuscripts proved very useful. In 1841 Lyman DRAPER interviewed 
Malcolm McGEE, a former Chickasaw trader and interpreter for the Chickasaw Nations. McGEE was present 
with James COLBERT in the summer of 1783 at Long Island on the Holston River during the Virginia~-Chickasaw 
negotiations with DONNE and MARTIN. Like COLBERT, McGEE had moved to the Chickasaw Nations as 
a small boy. That was in 1767 when he was ten years old.'” In addition, McGEE was once married to Elizabeth 
OXBERRY HARRIS, daughter of Christopher OXBERRY and Molly COLBERT. During the interview, MCGEE 
was asked to describe the Indian traders who lived with the Chickasaws in 1767. McGEE described the traders 
by their place of birth: ADAIR, Irish; BUBBY, English; BUCKLES, English; HIGHTOWER, Dutchman; 
COLBERT, Carolinian. All the traders, according to McGEE, had a Chickasaw wife except COLBERT who 
had three. McGEE deduced that the above traders had lived with the Chickasaw for over twenty years because 
by 1767 all of them had full-grown “half-breed" children. 


When DRAPER asked him to verify COLBERT’s place of birth, MCGEE was not sure*but guessed South 
Carolina. Since previous researchers had unsuccessfully checked South Carolina records for clues regarding 
James COLBERT’s birthplace and parentage, it was decided to examine documents other than deeds, grants, and 
marriage records. 


Careful research was given to South Carolina’s Indian Affairs records to see if his name was mentioned during 
the early 1730s or 1740s. The results proved negative. However, while going through South Carolina’s 
Documents Relating to Indian Affairs, several lists of Indian traders appeared. These lists were generated by laws 
created by the colonies of Georgia and South Carolina to control Indian trade within their own borders. The first 
laws monitoring Indian traders in South Carolina were enacted in 1702. They were specifically directed against 
Virginia Indian traders. One of the first Virginia Indian traders whose property was "confiscated" because of 
this act was Robert HICKS [Sr.] of Virginia in 1707.8 


Similar acts were also made in Georgia, On 9 January 1735, “An Act for the Maintaining Peace with the 
Indians in the Province of Georgia" was passed by the Common Council of Trustees at Governor 
OGLETHORPE’s insistence. It was sent to the Privy Council for review and a favorable report was rendered 
on 3 April 1735. It said: 


"Lyman C. Draper, "Interview with Malcolm McGee in 1841," Calendar of the Frontier Wars Papers of the Draper Collection of 
Manuscripts (Microfilm 10U 142-147). 


‘Douglas Summers Brown, ed., Skeiches of Greensville County, Virginia: 1650-1967 (Emporia: Riparian Woman’s Club, 1968), 
p. 20. : : 
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that all such Persons that shall trade, traffick or Barter to and with any Indian (except the Chickesaw Traders) shall 
come to the Town of Savannah at least once every Year; in order to take out a new Licence, in his own proper 
Person, that is to say, in the Month of March, April, May or June in which Months all Licences shall expire [except] 
the Chickesaw Traders shall take out their Licences once in Eighteen Months. . ."° 


Using the names of "Licenced Indian traders," a list of Virginia, North and South Carolina traders was 
created. A partial list includes Robert LONG, Charles HICKS, John BROWN, William GILCHRIST, Abraham 
COLSON, James ANDERSON, William KEMP, James MOORE, Richard HYDE, John SIMS, William 
WILLIAMS, and John PETTIGREW. 


The Hydes of Northampton County 


One of James COLBERT’s “hirelings" was Richard HYDE, listed above. His father, also known as Richard 
HYDE, had also been employed by COLBERT as a packhorseman. The elder HYDE was a former pirate and 
member of Blackbeard’s gang. HYDE quit his life of piracy when Edward TEACH (Blackbeard) was killed in 
1718.% 


While escorting the Superintendent of Indian Affairs through Creek territory, both the Superintendent and the 
elder HYDE were severely beaten and disfigured by some Creek warriors when they were caught in bed with 
the Indians’ wives. According to ADAIR: 


Among the Indians, the trading people’s ears are often in danger, by the sharpness of the law, and their suborning 
false witnesses, or admitting foolish children as legal evidence; but generally either the tenderhearted females or 
friends, give them timely notice of their danger . . . The Muskhoge lately clipt off the ears of two white men for 
supposed adultery. One had been a disciple of Black Beard, the pirate . . .7! 


Records show that Richard HYDE and his family lived along the Roanoke River in what is now Northampton 
County, North Carolina. Family members owned a ferry which crossed the Roanoke River at Hyde Island. This 
island is a few miles upstream from Plumbtree (Mush) Island and the Occoneechee Neck. 


The Chickasaw Traders of Sandy Bluff 


Further research revealed a number of Chickasaw Indian traders lived along the Pee Dee River during the “off- 
season” at a settlement called Sandy Bluff (in present-day Marion County, South Carolina). According to Harvey 
Toliver COOK, several North Carolina and Virginia "squatters" had lived at Sandy Bluff since the early 1730s 
and a substantial community had evolved by 1734.” 


William BYRD made reference to the Pee Dee River in his book History of the Dividing Line when describing 
the Indian Trading Path which crossed the northwest section of present-day Warren County in North Carolina 
on its way "to the Catawbas and other southern Indians." According to BYRD, the Pee Dee was a place “where 
the traders commonly lie for some days, to recruit their horses’ flesh as well as to recover their own spirits." 


Sandy Bluff was farther down the Pee Dee than the "usual" rest stop for traders. At first, it was occupied 
by only a few of the Chickasaw woodsmen before they proceeded to Virginia and North Carolina. Most, if not 
all, of these woodsmen had Indian wives and half-breed children in the Chickasaw towns they traded in. 


_ I.H. Easterby, ed., Colonial Records of South Carolina: Commons Journals of Assembly (Columbia: South Carolina Archives 
Department, 1951), p. 132. 


Don Martini, The Indian Chiefs of the Southeast: A Guide, 1750-1861 (Ripley: Ripley Printing Co., 1991), p. 93, hereinafter 
cited as Martini, Indian Chiefs of the Southeast. 


1 Adair, History of the North-American Indians, p. 151. 


*Harvey Toliver Cook, Rambles in the Pee Dee Basin South Carolina (Columbia: The State Co., 1926), p. 58. "Some members 
of the Gibson family moved from the Roanoke River to South Carolina in 1731. . ."; Paul Heinegg, Free African Americans of North 
Carolina and Virginia (Baltimore: Clearfield Company, 1992), p. 4, hereinafter cited as Heinegg, Free African Americans. 
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Geographically, Sandy Bluff was remote from any of the major Indian paths or large towns in South Carolina. 
It was considered "out-of-the-way." In all respects, Sandy Bluff was a “self-contained isolate community." 


The Turbevilles of Northampton and Halifax Counties 


One of the first families to live at Sandy Bluff was the TURBEVILLEs. North Carolina records show that 
between 1713 and 1726, the TURBEVILLEs had lived on the Occoneechee Neck of the Morattuck (Roanoke) 
River (in present-day Northampton County). In May of 1726, William and Walter TURBEVILLE moved to 
Plumbtree Island (now called Mush Island in Halifax County). Their father, Richard TURBEVILLE, had died 
six months earlier. On 4 December 1725 the elder TURBEVILLE had written his last will and testament. An 
abstract of his will reads: 


Wife Anne TURBAVELL -- plantation where I now live for her lifetime. Eldest son John TURBAVELL -- plantation 
and land where Jacob COLSON now lives on the west side of Reedy Run. Second son Francis TURBAVELL -- 100 
acres on the south side of the Moratuck River in a survey of land bought of John Lax (X). Third son William 
TURBAVELL -- land where he now lives, to be divided from the Piney Meadow across the survey. Fourth son 
Walter TURBAVELL -- plantation where I now live after his mother’s death. Daughter Elizabeth TURBAVELL -- 
cows and calves, etc. less than one year after the death of her mother. Grandson Danial COLSON and granddaughter 
Mary COLSON -- cow and calf each, to be paid them when they are twenty-one.” 


Richard TURBEVILLE’s will was witnessed by John HOGG, Richard CURETON, and John HATCHER. 
All three lived on the Roanoke River near Occoneechee Neck and Plumbtree Island. John HATCHER was a 
descendant of a Virginian Indian trading family. The HOGGs and CURETONSs had ties with the COLBERTs. 


The most noteworthy of the TURBEVILLEs at Sandy Bluff, according to the Reverend Alexander GREGG, 
was William TURBEVILLE. The Reverend Mr. GREGG said “Mr. TURBEVILLE had no children. Several 
brothers came with him, of whom some descendants are now in Marion." According to GREGG: 


The Rev. Wm. TURBEVILLE came with this colony, and was their pastor. He was a well-educated man, and had 
a high reputation as a preacher. . . Mr. TURBEVILLE was a poor man through life. It is said that Wm. ALSTON, 
grandfather of Gov. ALSTON, who lived near the Warhees (a few miles below Mars Bluff) complained to Mr. T. 
on one occasion of his wearing such course garments. Mr. T. told him, he got but little for preaching, and could 
not afford to dress better. Whereupon, Mr. ALSTON gave him a black suit and silk gown, on corilition that he was 
not to use them except for preaching, and on other public official occasions . . .” 


From GREGG’s remarks, it was apparent that although the Reverend Mr. TURBEVILLE "had a high 
reputation for a preacher," his congregation did not support him as GREGG or ALSTON felt they should. It also 
indicated a callousness on the part of ALSTON to insist that TURBEVILLE wear his "black suit and silk gown" 
only while preaching or "on other public occasions." ALSTON evidently felt superior to TURBEVILLE and did 
not mind dictating terms to him. William ALSTON was the cousin of the ALSTONs who lived in present-day 
Warren County, North Carolina. Many of the Chickasaw traders were financially backed by the ALSTON 
family. 


Abraham Colson and the Chickasaws 


The Reverend Mr. GREGG also mentioned other families that lived at Sandy Bluff. He recorded that "about 
this period William COLT and Abraham COLSON settled on the east side of the river, below the Welsh Neck. 


David B. Gammon, Abstracts of Wills, Bertie County, North Carolina 1722-1774 (Raleigh: 1990), p. 61, hereinafter cited as 
Gammon, Bertie Wills 1722-1774. 


4W. W. Sellers, A History of Marion County, South Carolina (Columbia: The R. L. Bryan Company, 1902), pp. 139, 140, 
hereinafter cited as Sellers, Marion. : 
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The name of COLSON was long known, while that of COLT disappeared not many years afterward. . ."* It 
is not known who William COLT was. Perhaps he came from North Carolina or Virginia like the COLSONs 
and TURBEVILLEs. There are records connecting William COLT, Abraham COLSON, and George HICKS 
during the 1740s, but nothing after that. William COLT may have been an alias. During the 1730s many 
outlaws lived in the area. 


Abraham COLSON, on the other hand, was related to the TURBEVILLEs. Like the TURBEVILLEs, the 
COLSONs had lived on the Occoneechee Neck and later moved to Plumbtree Island on the Morattuck (Roanoke) 
River in the early 1720s. Jacob COLSON, the man in Richard TURBEVILLE’s will who lived "on the west side 
of Reedy Run," was Abraham COLSON’s grandfather. Virginia records show that Jacob COLSON had been 
an Indian trader since the late 1600s. Abraham’s father, Joseph COLSON, had been a Chickasaw trader since 
1721. 


In 1737, Joseph COLSON wrote his will. It was recorded in Brunswick County, Virginia, just north of the 
Virginia-North Carolina boundary line. 


Unto my loving son Daniel COLESON the lower half of my land lying and being in Edgecombe presink on the south 
side of Roanoke at the mouth of Pork Creek, after my loving wife Mary COLESON’s death or at her marriage. Also 
one Negro man Jeme when he comes of lawful age. Also my sorril horse which he is to have when his uncle William 
COLESON goes to South Carolina to go with him upon, only Daniel COLESON must pay as much money to my 
executors for my other children as the horse and the Negro is praised to. 


Unto my loveing daughter Mary COLESON the upper half of my land afforementioned. Also one Negro woman 
named Sue only she must pay as much money to my executors, when she comes of age. 


Unto my loveing wife Mary COLESON and three children Abraham, Jacob, and Winne all the rest of my estate 
equally. 
The will was witnessed by James BARNES, John DODD, Peter SABATEE, and Daniel JAGGER. It was 


presented in court 7 April 1737 by Mary COLESON and John BOUCHER. They renounced execution and 
Robert MUNFORD was appointed administrator with the will annexed.” 


Four years earlier Joseph COLSON was one of the woodsmen who accompanied Major MUMFORD 
[MUNFORD] and William BYRD II on the expedition to The Land of Eden. [See below.] 


Like his grandfather and father, Abraham COLSON lived and traded among the various Indian tribes. In 
February of 1740, Abraham COLSON submitted two bills to the House of Commons of South Carolina for 
payment. 


ee SEN Oe NT EE I eI Pe sp Pee RET OP 


An Account of Mr. Abraham COLLSON amounting to £25, it being for a Steer, and 2 Quarters of Beef & for the 
Use of the Indians in July 1738. Which Account having been also read to the House it was ordered that the same 
be referred to the Consideration of the Committee on Petitions and Accounts. 


Another Account of the said Mr. Abraham COLLSON amounting to the Sum of £6 for 2 Quarters of Beef for the 
Chactaw Indians on their travelling to Charles Town. Which Amount having been read also to the House it was 
ordered that the same be referred to the Consideration of Committee of Petitions and Accounts.’ 


Apparently there was some dispute over the two bills. In March the House approved the first bill but 


*Reverend Alexander Gregg, History of the Old Cheraws (New York: Richardson and Company, 1867), p. 79, hereinafter cited 
as Gregg, Old Cheraws. 


John Frederick Dorman, ed., "Brunswick County Deeds and Wills," The Virginia Genealogist, Il, 1 (1959):31, 32. 


"J, H. Easterby, ed., The Colonial Records of South Carolina: The Journal of the Commons House of Assembly, September 12, 
1739-March 26, 1741 (Columbia: The Historical Commission of South Carolina, 1952), p. 183, hereinafter cited as Easterby, 
Colonial Records 1739-1741. 
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disapproved the second bill for six pounds: "We have examined an Account of Mr. Abraham COLSON’s, for 
Beef killed for the Chickasaws on their coming to and returning from Charles Town, amounting to the nae of 
£25:00:00, which we recommend may be allowed."* 


As Chickasaw traders, the COLSONS and TURBEVILLEs had the means and opportunity to take James 
Logan COLBERT to the Chickasaw Nations as a small boy. What is more compelling, however, is that both 
families lived next to the COLBERTs in North Carolina during the 1720s and 1730s. 


"Mulattoes" and "Mixed-bloods" at Sandy Bluff 


Several settlements were granted patents or grants by the South Carolina government during the 1730s near 
Sandy Bluff. Queensboro was surveyed in 1733 and in 1736 a colony of Welsh Baptists from Pennsylvania was 
established. Unfortunately, the settlers at Sandy Bluff did not get along with their neighbors. 


In 1739 one of the petitions of the Welsh complained ‘That several Out Laws and Fugitives from the Colonies of 
Virginia and North Carolina most of whom are Mullatoes or of a Mixed Blood’ had thrust themselves among them, 
paying no taxes nor quit rents, ‘and are a Pest & Nuisance to the adjacent Inhabitants.” They were part of a band 
of robbers sought by the Virginia government, and had, so the Welsh suspected, the sympathy of some of their 
neighbors.” 


The outlaw community of mulattoes and mixed bloods continued to plague the Welsh settlements with 
robberies to such an extent that the governor brought out the militia. In 1746, two settlers petitioned to have their 
grants moved to a different location. One complained that the “robbers reduced his stock of hogs from twenty- 
five to six." 


In 1747, George HICKS, son of Robert HICKS, Jr., moved to the Pee Dee River near Sandy Bluff. 
According to the Reverend Mr. GREGG: 


In the latter part of the year previous came George HICKS, from Virginia. The family was of English descent. 
Being a man of means and influence, Mr. HICKS induced a number of his own relatives and others also to come with 
him. He became head of a large connexion on the Peedee. The first record of his name is in a grant of land, in the 
Welsh tract, January 22nd, 1747.” 


In 1750 the governor of South Carolina appointed George HICKS and James CRAWFORD as justices of the 
peace because some of the Sandy Bluff settlers were “Living very Riotous.". The problem did not subside. 
however, and two years later Justice of the Peace James CRAWFORD and sixty other settlers asked the governor 
for permission to move to another district. By then, the mulattoes and mixed bloods had taken control of the 
district 

In addition to the TURBEVILLEs and COLSONs, many other families that had previously lived on the 
Roanoke River moved to Sandy Bluff. Among them were the GIBSONs, CHAVIS [CHAVERS], GOINS 


[GOINGS], and SWEETS [SWEAT]. According to GREGG, Gideon GIBSON was one of the wealthiest men 
at Sandy Bluff. He was also a “Free Man of Color."*' So were the CHAVIS, GOINS, and SWEAT families. 


*Basterby, Colonial Records 1739-1741, pp. 231, 319 


Robert L. Meriwether, The Expansion of South Carolina 1729-1765 (Kingsport: Southern Publishers, Inc., 1940), p. 95. 


Gregg, Old Cheraws, p. 79 


3!"Gideon GIBSON was born of free parents, probably in Lancaster County, Virginia, about 1700 and settled near the Roanoke 
River in North Carolina about 1720. He purchased 200 acres in what was then Chowan County on the south side of the Roanoke 
River on 24 July 1721 He acquired seven slaves and over one thousand acres of land located in present day Halifax and on the 
north side of the Roanoke River in Northampton County. Sometime before 22 October 1728 he married Mary BROWN, born about 
1705, the white daughter of a prosperous planter, William BROWN." Heinegg, Free African Americans, pp. 171-178 
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All four families were related by marriage.” 


The TURBEVILLEs were also related to the SWEAT family by marriage. In 1763, William SWEAT, the 
son-in-law of John TURBEVILLE, was named the executor of his estate. John TURBEVILLE was born in North 
Carolina at either Plumbtree Island or the Occoneechee Neck and was a grandson of Richard TURBEVILLE. 
In his will dated 3 August 1763 and probated in Charleston, South Carolina, John TURBEVILLE made provisions 
for his daughter Lucy SWEAT and grandson Nathan SWEAT as well as other members of his family.” 


The GOINS family had originally come from Virginia before migrating to North and South Carolina. (Goins 

Island is located at Lake Gaston on the Roanoke River a few miles up river from Hyde Island and Plumbtree 
Island). CHAVIS [CHAVERS], on the other hand, lived on the Quankey Creek, which is below Plumbtree 
Island. 
Gideon GIBSON had lived near the Occoneechee Neck adjacent to land owned by Arthur KAVANAUGH, 
Ralph MASON, and Richard TURBEVILLE before buying land on Quankey Creek from Robert LONG [LANG], 
a Chickasaw and Cherokee Indian trader. LONG also owned land at Elk Marsh and Plumbtree Island. LONG 
had received his land patents at Quankey Creek and P!umbtree Island on 1 March 1719/1720. 


According to GREGG, Gideon’s brother, Jordan, went West with Daniel BOONE. Benjamin CUTBIRTH 
(also known as CALVERT/COLBERT) was also a member of Daniel BOONE’s entourage.” 


James Logan of North Carolina and Virginia 


Robert LONG and Gideon GIBSON were not the only woodsmen who lived at Quankey Creek in North 
Carolina. Joseph SIMS and James MOORE also lived there. Like the COLSONs and TURBEVILLEs of 
Plumbtree Island, these woodsmen traded with the Chickasaws. During the off-season they often rested at Sandy 
Bluff before returning (0 North Carolina. In 1732 Joseph SIMS and James MOORE witnessed the selling of land 
between two men from Albemarle County, North Carolina, at Quankey Creek. A third witness was James 


LOGAN. 


. . . Thomas MATTHEWS of the north west parish of Edge. Prect. in the Co. of Albermarle, planter to Joseph 
BREWER of Edge. Prect. . . . 16 Mar. 1732 10 pounds current money of VA. 200 acres in north west parish on 
the south side of the Moratock river and the south side of Great Quankey creek whereon the sd. MATTHEWS now 
lives, joining Peter JONES, other lands of the sd. MATTHEWS, the land formerly owned by Robert WOOD and 
the creek part of a tract granted to William WILLIAMS for 340 acres 17 May 1730 Wit: Joseph SIMS, James 


LOGAN, James MOORE... .*° 


DeMarce,"Origins of Tri-racial Isolate Settlements," pp. 24-45; Virginia Easley DeMarce, "‘Verry Slitly Mixt’: Tri-racial 
Isolate Families of the Upper South -- A Genealogical Study," National Genealogical Society Quarterly, LXXX, 1 (March 1992):5- 
35; Heinegg, Free African Americans, pp. 4, 73, 74, 101-115, 173-177, 184, 185, 189, 275, 276, 287, 367, states: "Some members 
of the GIBSON family moved from the Roanoke River to South Carolina in 1731 where a member of the Commons House of 
Assembly complained that ‘several free colored men with their white wives had immigrated from Virginia.’" , 


3Will of John Turbevil, Charleston Probate Office, Charleston, South Carolina, Will Book, Volume 11, 1767-71, pp. 87, 88. 

“Margaret M. Hofmann, Province of North Carolina, 1663-1729; Abstracts of Land Patents (Weldon: Roanoke News Co., 1979), 
p. 273, hereinafter cited as Hofmann, Abstract of Land Patents; Mary Best Bell, Colonial Bertie County, North Carolina, Vol. I, 
Abstracts of Deed Book A, 1720-1726 (Windsor: 1963), p. 70, hereinafter cited as Bell, Bertie County Abstracts, Vol. I and Vol. 2. 

“Gregg, Old Cheraws, p. 73. "Of the Gibsons, Gideon and Jordan were brothers. The latter went to the West as a companion of 
Daniel Boone"; Allan W. Eckert, The Court-Martial of Daniel Boone (New York: Bantam Books, 1973), p. 51, states "Daniel 


Boone’s brother, Squire, was along, plus their good friends Michael Stoner and Benjamin Cutbirth." 


Margaret M. Hofmann, Abstracts of Deeds, Edgecombe Precinct, Edgecombe County, North Carolina: 1732 through 1758 
(Weldon: The Roanoke News Company, 1969), p. 5, hereinafter cited as Hofmann, Edgecombe Precinct. 
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William WILLIAMS, a former owner mentioned in the above sale, had traded with the Chickasaw Nations 
since the early 1720s. Peter JONES had accompanied Joseph COLSON, Robert HICKS, Major MUMFORD, 
and William BYRD II during the survey of "Eden." [See below.] 


According to the COLBERT family tradition, a man named "James LOGAN" was the grandfather of James 
Logan COLBERT. Given the similarity of names, plus the fact that Chickasaw traders lived at Quankey Creek, 
Occoneechee Neck and on Plumbtree Island, circumstantial evidence strongly suggests that this James LOGAN 
was indeed the grandfather of James Logan COLBERT. 


Additional information on James LOGAN comes from F, B. KEGLEY in his book Kegley’s Virginia Frontier. 
In it he describes some of the earliest settlers on "the southwest frontier below the mountains" in Virginia: 


On the south side of the James below the mountains the frontier at this time was represented by the Welsh settlement 
on the Meherrin; Col. BYRD’s improvements on the Roanoke above Sandy Creek, including the three charming 
islands, Sapponi, Occaneeche and Totero; Major MUNFORD’s Quarter near-by; Col. BYRD’s Land of Eden on the 
Dan and Major MAYO’s Survey adjoining; Richard and William KENNON’s grant on Cub Creek which supplied 
farmsteads for John CALDWELL’s Presbyterian Colony. . . 


On the South eastern creeks were . . . Joseph COLSON at Major MUMFORD’s . . . and Peter MITCHELL, the 
highest inhabitant on Roanoke River, about six miles above the fork. Among the first to become settled on Cub Creek 
were John and William CALDWELL, James LOGAN . . .”” 


The CALDWELLs and LOGANS had originally come from Pennsylvania before migrating to Virginia and 
North Carolina. In addition to settling a Presbyterian colony, several of the CALDWELLs were also Chickasaw 
and Choctaw Indian traders. When Bernard ROMANS visited the Chickasaw and Choctaw Indians in 1775, he 
wrote his accounts of an Indian trader named CALDWELL: 


One CALDWELL has the greatest stock [of cattle]; and Opaya Mingo Luxi went in 1771 to complain of it, but 
CALDWELL, knowing that no savage can withstand the words of a white man, took advantage thereof, and so 
intimidated the savage, by his meer presence at Pensacola, when in the Superintendant’s hall, in order to lodge his 
information, and make his complaint that Opaya Mingo Luxi himself said he had nothing against him. . .* 


CAVEAT; Although circumstantial evidence suggests that James LOGAN was the grandfather of James Logan 
COLBERT, additional research is needed. 


The Calverts of Plumbtree Island 


While investigating the TURBEVILLEs, COLSONs, and LONGs, it was discovered that the family of Joseph 
CALVERT (pronounced kahl/vert) also lived on Plumbtree Island and owned property on the Occoneechee Neck. 
Deed records strongly suggest that Joseph CALVERT and Joseph COLSON were either partners and/or related 
to one another. On 20 March 1721 both bought property on the Morattuck River from Thomas WHITMELL, 
an Indian trader.*° COLSON’s land was on the north side of the Morattuck (Roanoke) near the TURBEVILLEs: 
“... Thomas WHITMILL . . . to Joseph COLESON ... 100 acres on the north side of Morattock River, 
joining the spring branch, the Double branch, TURBEWILL’s branch and the river. Wit: William MAULE, 
William GRAY ..." CALVERT, on the other hand, bought land on Plumbtree Island: ". .. Thomas 
WHITMILL .. . to Joseph CALVERT . . . 385 acres. . ."® 


37R, B. Kegley, Kegley’s Virginia Frontier (Roanoke; The Southwest Virginia Historical Society, 1938), p. 46. 
Bernard Romans, A Concise History of East and West Florida (Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1962), p. 68. 
Gammon, Bertie Wills 1722-1774, p. 64, shows Thomas Whitmell in 1735 willed half of the stock used in Indian trade. 


“Margaret M. Hofmann, Chowan Precinct, North Carolina, 1696 to 1723. Genealogical Abstracts of Deed Books (Weldon: 
Roanoke News Company, 1972), p. 163, hereinafter cited as Hofmann, Chowan Precinct. 
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Three years later, on 24 June 1724, Joseph CALVERT bought an additional 250 acres from John GRAY “on 
NS Morratuck River and Plumbtree Island Adj. William GREEN, ‘Near Foltera Fort’."* 


The lands bought by COLSON, CALVERT, and TURBEVILLE on the north side of the Morratuck (Roanoke) : 
River were near an Indian path leading to the courthouse in Brunswick County, Virginia, and to the plantation 5 
of Major Robert MUMFORD [MUNFORD]. 


Major Robert Mumford and the Families of Plumbtree Island 


Further research revealed that the TURBEVILLEs, COLSONs, and CALVERTs worked for Major Robert 
MUMFORD of Brunswick County, Virginia, and with Thomas WHITMELL. Major MUMFORD was a large 
land speculator and the descendant of an Indian trading family. The MUMFORDs had traded alongside men like 
Abraham WOOD, Benjamin HARRISON, Robert BOLLING, William BYRD I, Peter POYTHRESS, and Robert 


HICKS since the late 1600s.” 


The TURBEVILLEs learned of the Occoneechee Neck on the Roanoke through their association with Arthur 
KAVANAUGH and Major Robert MUMFORD. By 1712 both KAVANAUGH and MUMFORD were large land 
owners in Virginia and North Carolina. KAVANAUGH began selling his North Carolina patents in 1713 and 
MUMFORD acted as his attorney. Thomas WHITMELL, the Indian trader, bought six hundred acres from 
KAVANAUGH on the north side of the Morattuck River in 1715. ; 


Before moving to North Carolina, the TURBEVILLEs sold land they owned in Prince George County, 
Virginia, to Peter MITCHELL, an Indian trader and land speculator. (MITCHELL lived high on the Roanoke 
River near the CALDWELLs and James LOGAN.) Major MUMFORD acted as Mary TURBEVILLE’s power : 
of attorney and it was witnessed by Arthur KAVANAUGH and John ANDERSON.“ ; 


ANDERSON was als® an Indian trader and land speculator who worked with MUMFORD. Prior to 1722, : 
ANDERSON lived with his family on the Occoneechee Neck of the Roanoke River. Before moving to the a 
Roanoke River and the Occoneechee, ANDERSON had lived in Prince George County, Virginia. e 


Prince George County records reveal that in the 1704 "Rent Roll of all the Lands held in the County,” the 
following names were listed: Jno. ANDERSON, Lewis GREEN, Peter JONES, Peter MITCHELL, Hubert 
GIBSON, Coll. BOLLING, Coll. HARRISON, Arthur KAVANAH, Francis POYTHRES Sr., Dan’ll. HICKDON 5 
[HIGDON], Coll. BYRD, Rob’t. HIX, Rob’t. MUNFORD, Rich’d. TURBERFIELD, and Wm. EPPES.* : 


In 1722 Major MUMFORD and John ANDERSON were the first individuals to apply for a patent in present- 
day Mecklenburg County in Virginia. It was for "2811 acres in the fork of Cock’s (now Poplar) Creek" and the 
Roanoke River. 


When Richard TURBEVILLE and his family moved to North Carolina, they lived on the Occoneechee with 


Bee Sent eae 


“Bell, Bertie County Abstracts Vol. 1, p. 21. 

“"Traders who later owned land in the county included Edward Mumford, Robert Hicks, Benjamin Harrison, Robert Bolling, 
Peter Poythress and Richard Kennon." Gay Neale, ed., Brunswick County, Virginia, 1720-1975 (Richmond: Whittet & Sheperson, 
1975), p. 10, hereinafter cited as Neale, Brunswick County. 

“Hofmann, Chowan Precinct, p. 89. 

“Benjamin B. Weisiger III, Prince George County, Virginia, Wills and Deeds 1713-1728 (Richmond: 1973), p. 2, deed of 10 June 
1714 from Richard TURBYFIELD of Prince George County to Peter MITCHELL, and relinquishment of dower 13 July 1714 by 
Major Robert MUNFORD attorney of Ann TURBEVILLE of Surry County. 

“SLouis des Cognets, Jr., ed., English Duplicates of Lost Virginia Records (Princeton: 1958), pp. 222-227. 


“Susan L. Bracey, Life by the Roaring Roanoke (Mecklenburg: Mecklenburg County Bicentennial Commission, 1977), p. 26. 
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Mush [formerly 
Plumbtree] Island, 
according to The 
North Carolina 
Gazetteer, is "a 
sandy formation 
about 24% mi. long 
and 14 mi. wide, 
surrounded by silty 
clay, on the banks 
of the Roanoke 
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other Chickasaw traders and next to ANDERSON, COLSON, PACE, MASON, GIBSON, LANG [LONG], and 
Thomas WHITMELL.“” 


é 
On 1 March 1720 the Lords Proprietors of North Carolina issued patents to Plumbtree Island and on the south 
side of Plumbtree Swamp abutting the island. These patents went to Thomas WHITMELL, William GREEN, 
John COTTON, John GEDDES, William REEVES, Barnaby MILTON, and Robert LANG [LONG]. Shortly 
after Thomas WHITMELL obtained his patent on Plumbtree Island, Joseph CALVERT and his family moved 
on the island.“ The CALVERTs were later joined by the TURBEVILLEs and COLSONs. 


The Chickasaws Visit Fort Christanna 


In 1721 the Virginia Council voted to permit Indian traders to supply arms to the Chickasaw Nations. In 
October of that year, Chickasaw warriors from Northern Mississippi arrived at Fort Christanna in Brunswick 
County, Virginia, for weapons to fight the French and Choctaw. Robert HICKS, Sr., and his son Robert HICKS, 
Jr., had built the fort in 1714 and were responsible for maintaining it with “"Rangers.". Major MUMFORD and 
William BYRD II also used the fort to trade with the Indians. When the Chickasaw returned to Mississippi with 
their supply of guns, powder, shot, and knives, they were accompanied by several woodsmen employed by 
William BYRD II, Robert HICKS, and Major MUMFORD.“ 


* To be Continued * 


“Hofmann, Abstracts of Land Patents, pp. 55, 149, 150, 280; Bell, Bertie County Abstracts Vol. I, pp. 2, 6. 
*Hofmann, Abstracts of Land Patents, pp. 274, 275, 279. 


“Neale, Brunswick County, p. 29. 
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The Saga of a Mixed-Blood 
Chickasaw Dynasty 


Hubert H. McAlexander 


At the end of the Revolutionary War, a Tory named Thomas Love fled 
into the hills of northern Mississippi, found refuge among the 
Chickasaws, and married into the tribe. He became the founder of a 
remarkable mixed-blood dynasty. Pragmatic and adaptable, his descen- 
dants made their way suceessfully in the worlds of both the white man 
and the Chickasaw during an era of great social change. The saga of 
the Loves not only reveals a dramatic aspect of the frontier experience 
in Mississippi, it also presents an interesting facet of the struggle for 
ethnic survival and identity in the history of the American Indian. 
During the course of the eighteenth century, a number of influen- 
tial mixed-blood families emerged in what were called the Civilized 
Tribes of Southern Indians: the Cherokees, Chickasaws, Choctaws, 
Creeks, and Seminoles. The earliest and most prominent of these among 
the Chickasaws was the Colbert family, founded by the Scotsman James 
Logan Colbert, who settled among the tribe in 1729 and during the re- 
maining forty years of his life established himself as a rich planter with 
a hundred and fifty slaves. A model of success in the Chickasaw Na- 
tion, he left his descendants by three Indian wives wealthy and power- 
ful. The Loves lived always in the shadow of the Colbert dynasty, but 
they were not mere followers of the Colbert example. They left their 
‘own: mark.! : - 
Though the fact that Thomas Love and his Chickasaw wife were 
soon numbered among the ranks of the emergent mixed-blood 
aristocracy led by the Colberts is documented by accounts of the period, 
no details of Love’s life have survived. His marriage brought him into 
the tribe, but membership descended in the female line; and the off- 


Husert H. MCALEXANDER is is Beaver Associate Professor of English at the Universi- 
ty of Georgia. 
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spring-of the-unien were counted Chickasaws of the house of In-cun- 
mo-imar, their mother’s line. There were ten children (see genealogical 
chart). Seven were sons: Henry, Isaac, Slone, Benjamin, Samuel, Robert, 
and William. Most of these married mixed-bloods. Of the three 
daughters — Elizabeth Love Allen, Delilah Love Moore, and Nancy 
Love Boyd — the first married a mixed-blood and the latter two, white 
men. This is the generation that firmly established the family’s fortunes, 
both economic and political.’ 

By the 1820s, most of the family were living in a prosperous farm- 
ing community centered some six miles southwest of the present town 
of Holly Springs. The bulwark of the substantial settlement was Henry 
Love, evidently the oldest son of Thomas the Tory and the one con- 
sidered by whites the ‘‘most enlightened.” In 1826, Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries located a station that they named Martyn a mile from Henry 
Love's house, which stood at the crossing of two Indian trails near 
Pigeon Roost Creek. Love, his wife Sally, and several other family 
members joined the Presbyterian church at the mission; and the children 
of the family attended school there. For many years, the community 
that flourished for a radius of several miles from Martyn Station and 
Henry Love’s log homestead was one of the important centers of mixed- 
blood influence in north Mississippi.® 

It was only after President Andrew Jackson began the drive to 
remove the Chickasaws west of the Mississippi, however, that the Love 
family gained great power within the tribe. Their rise to positions of 
leadership was remarkably swift. During the negotiations for the first 
of the removal agreements, the 1830 Treaty of Franklin, Henry Love’s 
younger brother Benjamin acted as official Chickasaw interpreter. Ben- 


jamin Love, who had been educated in Washington, held this post for 
the rest of his life. In October of 1833, when twenty-one chiefs set out 
to locate western land on which to settle, one of the leading members 
of the expedition was Henry Love. By the next year these two Love 
brothers had attained a place of eminence in Chickasaw affairs. In the 
spring of 1834, the tribe selected five men to travel to Washington and 


*Harry Warren, ‘Some Chickasaw Chiefs and Prominent Men," Publications of the Mississippi 
Historical Society, VIII (1904), 560-61; H.F. O'Beirne, Leaders and Leading Men of Indian Territory 
(Chicago, 1891), i-ii, 276. 

’3Dawson A. Phelps, ‘The Chickasaw Mission,’ Journal! of Mississippi History, X11] (1951), 230; 
E.T. Winston, “‘Father" Stuart and the Monroe Mission (Meridian, 1927), 31-39; Map of Township 
4, Range 3 West, dated September 8, 1834, Marshall County Chancery Clerk's Office; “Sketch of 
the Chickasaw Cession by Erasmus P. McDowell — to Samuel McCorkle, 1835, Nov.," in possession 
of Thomas C. Stewart, on loan to Marshall County Library, Holly Springs. 
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seek modifications of the 1832 Treaty of Pontotoc ceding the Chickasaw 
estate — two Colberts, one full-blood, and Henry and Benjamin Love.‘ 

The changes that these delegates were instrumental in effecting 
through the Treaty of Washington altered the nature of the approaching 
sale of Chickasaw lands and made the Loves and other mixed-blood 
families wealthy. The entire tribe held in common the Chickasaw do- 
main, and by the. terms of the Pontotoc treaty, proceeds from the land 
sales were to go into a general fund from which individuals received 
payment according to a formula based on the size of the family and 
the number of slaves owned. Though satisfied with the formula, the 
mixed-blood leaders wanted over one-third of the six million acres allot- 
ted directly to members of the tribe, who could then sell the land 
themselves. The Chickasaw representatives to Washington had the best 
interests of the tribe at heart, and they sought to protect those not 
competent to handle their own affairs. By the new treaty such tribesmen 
could dispose of their allotments only with the approval of two 
Chickasaw leaders from a list of six that included King Ishtahotapa 
and the five delegates to Washington. But while protecting the less 
worldly members of the tribe, the Love brothers and the other 
negotiators also put themselves in a position to make a great deal of 
money.® 

When Henry and Benjamin Love returned from Washington, they 
acted immediately to secure choice allotments for their family. The most 
promising town site in all the Chickasaw Cession was a bluff on the 
Tallahatchie River twelve miles south of Martyn Station. Thinking that 
the location would be the farthest navigable point on the river, a small 
group of squatters and speculators led by one Wyatt Mitchell had 
already settled there and built cabins. Many held high hopes for the 
future of this village known variously as Wyatt Town, Mitchell’s Bluff, 
and, finally, Wyatt: it would become the primary port from which the 
cotton planters settling in the cession would ship their crops down the 
Tallahatchie, the Yazoo, and the Mississippi to New Orleans. The Love 
brothers saw to it that the site went to one of their own — their brother 
Slone, who later sold it to speculators for a premium price.® 


‘Grant Foreman, Indian Removal: The Emigration of the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians (Nor- 
man, 1932), 193, 199-200. 

5Charles J. Kappler (comp. and ed.) Indian Affairs: Laws and Treaties (Washington, D.C., 1904), 
II, 356-64, 418-25. See also Mary Elizabeth Young, Redskins, Ruffleshirts, and Rednecks: Indian 
Allotments in Alabama and Mississippi, 1830-1860 (Norman, 1961), 41-46, 114-20. 

*Franklin L. Riley, ‘Extinct Towns and Villages of Mississippi,’’ Publications of the Mississippi 
Historical Society, V (1902), 348-50; John Cooper Hathorn, “‘A Period Study of Lafayette County 
from 1836 to 1860 with Emphasis on Population Groups" (M.A. thesis, University of Mississippi, 
1938), 13, 31. . aia! 
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The.Love connection was also centrally involved in the devon. 
ment of Holly Springs, the village that quickly outstripped its rivals - 
and actually became the most important town in the cession. Holly — 
Springs got its start later than Wyatt. In fact, not until well into the 
year 1835 did the first building, a crude tavern, rise on the town site. .. 
But within a few months settlers were flocking to the high and well- ” 
watered hamlet, and the value of the site became clear to many, in- 
cluding the Loves. In this instance, several family members reaped pro, 
fits. The land on which the town stood was part of the allotment of 
Delilah Love and her husband John B. Moore, a white man. The Moores | 
advantageously disposed of their valuable holding to a speculating part- _ 
nership headed by a west Tennessee trader, W.S. Randolph; and among | 
the nineteen men involved with Randolph in the platting, advertising, 
and selling of the town lots were Henry Love and three other meer 

of the connection.’ 

In January of 1836, the United States government offered thet first 
public lands of the Chickasaw Cession for sale, and the trickle of im- 
migrants to north Mississippi became a flood. During these Flush Times : 
the Love family continued to prove their business sense and their adap- - 
tability. Out of Henry Love’s large allotment of six sections (a section 
is a unit of 640 acres), he sold the two sections of developed land on | 
which he had been living near Martyn Station for high prices; and he 
moved to his other holdings — a block of 2,560 acres located six miles . 
south of Holly Springs along Spring Creek. This tract the early white 
settlers referred to as the Indian Reserve. There, according to a con- 
temporary, Henry Love erected a ‘‘well-built, pointed log house of six | 
rooms,’ near a large Indian mound surmounted by an aged apple tree. 
The Reserve became the focal point for the most influential members | 
of the Love family. John B. Moore sold all of his wife’s allotted land, 
which included not only the site of Holly Springs but also'that of Mar- 
tyn Station; and with his profits he bought comparable acreage adjoin- 
ing the Reserve. In late 1836, Benjamin Love, who was the richest 
member of the family, purchased a section of the Reserve from his 
brother, and began moving his slaves, stock, and equipment from his 
lands in the southern reaches of the cession to the Spring Creek place. 
From these plantations the Moores and Loves played a prominent part 
in the early history of what had now become Marshall County, 


TReuben Davis, Recollections of Mississippi and Mississippians (1889; reprinted Jackson, 1972). 
86; Holly Springs Gazette, November 4, 1842; Deed Book N, 692-94 and Book 118, 296, Marshall 
County Chancery Clerk's Office. ) 
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Mississippi. Soon, in fact, the citizenry were referring to Henry Love 
as Colonel Love.® 

Upon the opening of the cession lands, Marshal! County experi- 
enced an almost unprecedentedly rapid growth in population. By the 
spring of 1836, it was occupied by almost four thousand settlers, and 
a year later the population stood at 13,498. The county seat, Holly 
Springs, was now a town of 1,544 — a miniature cotton capital with 
churches and schools, blocks of business houses, and streets lined with 
residences. All of this development took place before the government 
removed the Chickasaws to the West. Negotiations with the Choctaw 
tribe for the purchase of part of the vast Choctaw grant in Indian Ter- 
ritory, much of it potential cotton acreage along the Red River, were 
not concluded until January, 1837. By official count in 1836, the 
Chickasaw Nation numbered 4,914 tribesman and 1,156 slaves. Dur- 
ing the course of 1837, the Chickasaw agent oversaw the removal of 
most of the nation to Indian Territory.® 

Remaining behind in Mississippi, however, were some of the pro- 
minent mixed-bloods, including the most influential members of the 
Love family. The rich Red River Valley lands on which they had deter- 
mined to settle were still subject to continued raids by roaming Kiowas 
and Commanches. The Loves were waiting until the United States ex- 
tended its military authority in that part of Indian Territory before 
they relocated their planting operations to the West. They were also 
holding their Mississippi land for an expected increase in value.’ 

In the meantime they figured prominently in economic and cultural 
life in Mississippi. Along with neighboring planters, the Loves were 
appointed to committees supervising the laying out of roads. They sent 
their children to the schools that had been established in Holly Springs 
shortly after the cession lands were opened to settlement. Henry Love’s 
older sons, who had studied at the Choctaw Academy in Kentucky, 
finished their schooling at the Holly Springs male academy, which by 
the end of 1837 was housed in a two-story brick building. Some of the 
family were also active in the religious life of the town. In 1839, Ben- 
jamin Love liquidated his holdings in the southern part of the cession 


’Marshall County Republican, September 15, 1838; Jackson Mississippian, May 27, 1836; Sec- 
tional Indexes, Township 4, Range 3 and Township 4, Range 2, Marshall County Chancery Clerk’s 
Office; Mrs. M.C. Taylor, ‘Some War Incidents and Other Things That Occurred on This Side of 
the River," c. 1900 typescript, 1-4, Marshall County Historical Society; Marshall County Tax List 
for 1838, Mississippi Department of Archives and History. 

*Jackson Mississippian, May 12 and July 7, 1837; Woodville Republican, May 6, 1837; Gibson, 
The Chickasaws, 163-73. at 

’Gibson, The Chickasaws, 188, 174. as “— * 
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and settled on: the Reserve, and his wife Charlotte jditied the Holly 
Springs Presbyterian Church, along with two of her slaves. She became 
the most conspicuous of the several mixed-blood members of the small 
congregation, sweeping up to the little frame church on a sabbath, ae- 
companied by her two servants, in the finest carriage in the county." 
Charlotte Love’s carriage was an accurate index of the wealth o 
these mixed-blood aristocrats. In 1840, her husband Banjamin Love 
owned sixty-six slaves, and he had built a substantial two-story clap- 
board house on the Reserve. His brother-in-law John B. Moore lived 


in a similar structure nearby. When Moore died in 1839, he left forty- | 


four slaves to be divided among his wife Delilah Love and his seven 
children — along with bequests of money, furniture, and jewelry.” 
The Love family’s involvement in the dominant culture then sur- 


rounding them is also reflected in.the family marriages during this 


period. The four Moore daughters of marriageable age furnish good ex- 


amples. They continued the family pattern of advantageous unions, The — 
oldest, who married shortly after the Pontotoc cession treaty, chose _ 


a husband from the Colbert dynasty. The younger three, who came of 


age after the cession had been opened to settlement, all married white : 
men of some importance. One married a director of a Holly Springs 
bank; another, the son of a substantial farmer; and the third, the brother 


of the county probate judge." 


The marriage, however, that provided the most opulent social oc 


casion during the Love tenure in Mississippi and that most dramatically 
reflected the family’s social position there was a union of two branches 


of the dynasty. On August 5, 1841, Henry Love’s oldest son married _ 


his first cousin Narcissa, daughter of Benjamin and Charlotte Love. 


The extensive family connections and a group of other ‘citizens gathered — 
at the spacious plantation home of Benjamin Love, where the ceremony © 
was held in a chamber decorated with fine French scenic wallpaper, pro- 


“Board of Police Minutes, I, 35, 72, 208, 254, Marshall County Chancery Clerk's Office; 
Biographical and Historical Memoirs of Mississippi (Chicago, 1891), I], 313-14; Carolyn Thomas 
Foreman, “The Choctaw Academy," Chronicles of Oklahoma, IX (1932), 410 and X (1933), 82-83; 
Netty Fant Thompson, Chalmers Institute worksheet, Notes for a History of Holly Springs, Mississip- 
pi Archives; Minutes of the Session, Holly Springs Presbyterian Church, 1836-1855; 7-13; Marshall 
County Tax List for 1839, Mississippi Department of Archives and History. 

"Interview with Charles N. Dean of Holly Springs about the Love-Pegues house, December 31, 
1982; 1840 Census of Marshall County, Miss., Southern Division, 1; Ben Gray Lumpkin and Martha 
Neville Lumpkin, The Lumpkin Family of Virginia, Georgia, and Mississippi (Clarksville, Tenn., 1979), 
55; Chancery Docket No. 14, Marshall County Chancery Clerk's Office. 

8William Baskerville Hamilton, ‘Holly Springs, Mississippi, to the Year 1878" (M.A. thesis, 
University of Mississippi, 1931), 5; John Bartlett Meserve, ‘Governor William Leander Byrd,” 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, XII (1935), 434; O'Beirne, Leaders and Leading Men of Indian Territory, 
272-73. 3 
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folly | bably procured in New Orleans and representing ‘‘a forest with Indians 
ane on ponies and on foot, with tomahawks, bows and arrows, and wild 
mall animals in trees and woods.” The presiding minister, the Reverend 
y AC- Daniel Baker, conferred distinction on the ceremony. Then serving the 
ty." - local Presbyterian congregation, Baker had but lately arrived from 
h of Washington, where he had been the favorite preacher of both Andrew 
s0NE Jackson and John Quincy Adams." 

‘lap- This wedding scene in the summer of 1841 marked a culminating 
ived point for the family, the end of one era and the beginning of transition 
rty- into another. Conditions were changing both in Mississippi and in In- 
iven 


dian Territory. Booming northern Mississippi had survived the Panic 
of 1837, buoyed by high cotton prices. But the cotton market hit bot- 
tom in the spring of 1840, and Flush Times came to an end. Whereas 
the value of the Loves’ Mississippi holdings had been rising, now they 
were falling. Three months after the wedding, Benjamin Love sold his 
Reserve plantation to Malachi Pegues, a wealthy South Carolina 
planter. At the time Love knew that the United States government was 
laying plans to construct and fully garrison a fort on the Washita River 
in Indian Territory that would offer protection to the Chickasaw set- 
tlements in the Washita and Red River valleys. Love had chosen tracts 
for the family there in the summer of 1840, and he had already 
transported part of his slave force to the territory. But he remained 
in Mississippi while the older members of the connection disposed of 
the rest of the family holdings. Finally in the spring of 1844, Benjamin 
and Henry Love led a sizeable party of relatives, friends, and their slaves 
to Indian Territory. Included were nearly all the white families with 
whom the connection had intermarried. Now only a handful of tribal 
members were left east of the Mississippi." 

In the state of Mississippi in a time of great social and economic 
change, the Loves had proved their mettle, their adaptability, and their 
financial shrewdness. What they had learned on the rapidly develop- 
ing frontier of north Mississippi cotton lands would serve them well 
in the West. The migration to the undeveloped lands in Indian Territory, 


‘Holly Springs Southern Banner, August 13, 1841; Mrs. M. C. Taylor, ‘‘Some War Incidents 

and Others Things,” 2; William M. Baker, The Life and Labors of the Rev. Daniel Baker, DD. 
(Philadelphia, 1858), 101-108, 227. 

‘'SWilliam K. Scarborough. “Heartland of the Cotton Kingdom,” in Richard A. McLemore (ed.) 
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however, again tested the Loves’ powers of adjustment. Quickly they Sees! involve 
displayed their characteristic energy and flexibility. By the time that =. treaty 
Henry and Benjamin had settled on their large plantations between oe war pe 
the mouth of the Washita and Island Bayou in the Red River region, . not in { 
their brother Slone Love, who had preceded them, was already operating _ interes 
a cotton gin on his lands. The dynasty was now reunited and the fami- i ‘the rev 
ly set to work building a new cotton empire.'® : — Gi 
As the Loves increased their wealth during the 1840s, they alee oad son Ov 
retained their political influence. The brothers Benjamin, Slone, and ] 
Isaac Love all served terms on the powerful seven-member Chickasaw _ 
Commission. The leader of the family during its early years in the ter- 
ritory, Benjamin Love, was also one of the region’s richest and most 
influential men until his untimely death in 1849. Returning from a Biloxi 
village, where he had gone to recover a stolen horse, he was murdered - 
five miles from his home by a renegade Shawnee. ‘‘He left a vacancy 
in the nation that cannot be filled,” the Chickasaw agent wrote to the. 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs; “che was the most talented man in the 
Nation; he understood and knew how business ought to be done.’"" .. 
By the time of Benjamin Love’s death, he had firmly established 
the position of his family in the new country. The younger generation 
now had merely to carry on. They did. It was not in the Love make-up 
to squander their advantages. Among the most prosperous and the 
most prominent of the rising generation were the children of Benjamin’s - 
brother Henry. Charlotte Love Tyson Coffee, Henry’s daughter, sur- 
vived her two white husbands to rule the fortunes of a great sweep of 
land along the Red River from the finest residence for many miles. Her .- 
younger sister Elizabeth Love (1833-1914) also occupied a high posi- 
tion in the territory, and Elizabeth’s husband, Holmes Colbert, was not 
only a wealthy man but one of some distinction. A graduate of Union — 
College in Schenectady, New York, Colbert returned to Indian Territory — 
in time to play an important role in the 1855 treaty between the 
Chickasaws and Choctaws that established for the first time since 
removal an autonomous Chickasaw Nation. The next year Colbert 
drafted the Chickasaw Constitution, and thereafter he was centrally — 
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involved in the Chickasaw government. He was signator of both the 
treaty committing his people to the Confederate cause and the post- 
war peace treaty with the United States. His death in 1872 occurred 
not in the territory but in Washington, where he was representing the 
interests of the tribe. His wife Elizabeth Love survived him many years; 
the revered widow of a Chickasaw statesman." 
Given the prominence of Henry Love’s daughters, it was still his 
son Overton Love — of his whole generation — who met most suc- 
cessfully his family’s dynastic goals. In the 1850s, he left his father’s 
original tract on the Washita to settle in what came to be known as 
Love’s Valley on the Red River. He continued to prosper even after 
the freeing of his large slave force at the end of the Civil War, and by 
the end of the century he controlled over eight thousand acres of bot- 
tom land. For decades he wielded great influence in Chickasaw affairs. 
Though he filled at various times the positions of National Councilman, 
District Judge, and Delegate to Washington, he was an even more 
powerful force directing the affairs of the Nation behind the scenes, 
often through relatives he had helped put in office. From the 1870s to 
the end of the century, Love was one of a handful of men who shaped 
Chickasaw policy.!® 
As the nineteenth century drew to a close, the power and influence 
of the still tightly-knit, though greatly extended, Love family were felt 
throughout Indian Territory. Three generations now figured con- 
spicuously in economic, cultural, and political life. Of the many members 
of the Love dynasty, however, two stand out during these twilight years 
of the Chickasaw republic — Governors Benjamin Franklin Overton 
(who held the office 1874-1878 and 1880-1884) and William Leander 
Byrd (who served 1888-1892). According to their own lights, these two 
great-grandsons of Thomas Love the Tory and his Chickasaw wife 
fought forcefully and often ruthlessly to preserve the integrity of the 


‘Wright, “Jessie Elizabeth Randolph Moore of the Chickasaw Nation,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
XXXIV (1956-57), 392-93; Wright, ‘Historic Places on the Old State Line from Fort Smith to Red 
River," Chronicles of Oklahoma, XI (1933), 802-803; George H. Shirk, “‘A Wapanuck Legend,” 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, XXXIII (1955-56), 110-11; Gibson, The Chickasaws, 232, 243; O'Beirne, 
Leaders and Leading Men of Indian Territory, 296-97. 

'8Jessie R. Moore, “Thomas Mayberry Randolph, 1873-1943,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XXII 
(1944), 221; J.Y. Bryce, “Judge Overton Love,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 1V (1926), 288-91..Love Coun- 
ty was named in honor of Overton Love by the delegate from his digtrict to the Dagatitnisanal Con- 
vention for the new state of Oklahoma in 1907. 
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Chickasaw Nation.” “* pou 
Overton’s almost fanatical devotion to the matter of Chickasa 
identity is explained in part by his early history: the abandonment of | 
the family by his white father, the subsequent death of his mixed-blood 


mother, and the child’s rearing by his great-uncles' Isaac and Robert 


Love, two old men with long memories of tribal history. Before Ben- 


jamin Overton (1836-1884) was out of his twenties, he had served in 
both houses of the Chickasaw legislature and represented the Nation 
in Washington. In 1874, as the gubernatorial candidate of the Pullback 
Part, composed primarily of full-bloods and non-progressives, Overton 
boldly challenged the incumbent governor, whose supporters included 
many of the prosperous mixed-bloods, the class to which Overton 
himself belonged. The Pullbacks won the election, and Overton’s 
chauvinism and force kept him in control of the governorship until his _ 
death ten years later; in 1878, prohibited by law from seeking a third 
consecutive term, he ruthlessly put his brother-in-law in office. Over- 
ton’s political philosophy crystallized in 1876 during the Sioux War, 
when in his second inaugural address he called for a uniting of all the 
Indian tribes as the only way to preserve the rights and the identity 
of the American Indian. Always mindful of the increasing encroach- 
ment of the whites upon all phases of Indian life, he fought for the rest 
of his life all forces that he felt threatened the integrity of his tribe.”! 
Overton’s death in 1884 left a gap in the leadership of the 
Chickasaw conservative party that was filled within four years by his 
cousin William L. Byrd (1844-1915), the grandson of Delilah Love 
Moore. After having served as a youth in the Confederate army, Byrd 


The patriarch of the family was then Robert Love, one of the youngest sons of Thomas Love 
the Tory. Long active in Chickasaw government, Robert Love had been a member of the 1856 Con- 
stitutional Convention and a signator of the post-Civil War peace treaty with the United States. The 
owner of two hundred slaves before the war, he was still a man of wealth and influence at the end 
of the century. Among his many nephews prominent in the nation was Robert Love Boyd, who seved 
eleven years on the Chickasaw Cabinet and ran for governor in 1886. In addition to Robert Love's 
two grand-nephews who served as governors of the Chickasaw republic, numerous others in the third 


generation of descent from Thomas the Tory played important roles in Indian Territory. Among these) 


were Governor Byrd's brother Benjamin F. Byrd (1849-1915), Chickasaw National Treasurer for fi- 


teen years, and the governor's first cousin Mary Bourland Phillips, daughter of a county judge, sister - 


of a cabinet member, and wife of one of the richest men in the territory. See Arrell M. Gibson, The 
History of Oklahoma (Norman, 1984), 52; Wright and Hudson, “Brief Outline of the Choctaw and ' 
Chickasaw Nations," 411; Gibson, The Chickasaws, 243; H.B. Cushman History of the Choctaw, 
Chickasaw and Natchez Indians (1899; reprinted New York, 1972), 431; History of Pontotoc County, 


Oklahoma (Ada, Okla., 1976), 437-39; O'Beirne, Leaders and Leading Men of Indian Territory, 276, : fe 


272-73, . 


"John Bartlett Meserve, ‘Governor Benjamin Franklin Overton and Governor Benjamin Crooks | _ 


Burney,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XV1 (1938), 221-33; O'Beirne, Leaders and Leading Men of In- | 


dian Territory, vii. 
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THE SAGA OF A MIXED-BLOOD CHICKASAW DYNASTY 


had followed his older cousin into the Chickasaw legislature. Subse- 
quently he was Draftsman of the House, member of the committee of 
three men elected in 1877 to revise the Chickasaw laws, School 
Superintendent, Delegate to Washington, and National Agent. In 1886, 
he first ran for governor, being defeated by William M. Guy in a bitter 
contest that laid the groundwork for a party war that lasted for the 
rest of the century. Two years later, Byrd again ran on the National 
or Full-blood ticket against Guy; and after quarrels in the legislature 
over the elections results and a narrowly averted shooting war between 
the parties, Byrd was declared the victor. The next year Byrd guided 
through the legislature a bill, authored by Lem Reynolds and Byrd’s 
cousin Overton Love, disenfranchising the whites who had become 
citizens of the Nation by marrying Chickasaws. Thereafter, due to his 
altered constituency, Byrd easily won another term. Certainly it was 
an irony that Byrd, whose claim to Chickasaw citizenship lay back four 
generations and rested on one great-grandmother, the Chickasaw wife 
of Thomas Love the Tory, should be the leader who disenfranchised 
the white men who had married into the tribe. His enemies, in fact, were 
quick to point out that fact, some even suggesting maliciously that he 
had no Chickasaw blood, that he had been a white child adopted in in- 
fancy. But Byrd, like Benjamin Overton before him, had an intense 
awareness that historical forces were moving to deprive the Indian of 
his domain and the vestiges of his culture. This disenfranchisement 
measure, Byrd felt, was necessary to halt one of those forces, the tide 
of white immigration now engulfing the Nation. Byrd, of course, lived 
to see his own impotence in the face of history as he watched the United 
States government’s increasing encroachment upon the five Indian na- 
tions of Indian Territory, the dissolution of their governments, and their 
assimilation into the state of Oklahoma in 1907.” 

The reactionary stance of both Overton and Byrd brought them 
many enemies, who charged often that the governors were acting out 
of self-interest. Certainly, like their forebears these men were always 
mindful of their own welfare, but both were clearly also guided by con- 
cern for the interests of the tribe. Although for several generations 
members of their line had married whites and assimilated freely what 
they found attractive in the world of the white man, they had consistent- 
ly rejected the chance to merge themselves with the dominant culture. 


™Meserve, “Governor William Leander Byrd,"’ Chronicles of Oklahoma, XII (1934), 432-43; 
O'Beirne, Leaders and Leading Men of Indian Territory, 256-57, 226-30, viii-ix; Gibgon, The- 
Chickasaws, 266-67. 1 
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‘For men like Ovérton and Byrd with only a small portion of Chickasaw 
blood running in their veins, as for most other members of this 
remarkable dynasty, it was still the Chickasaw part that conferred iden- 
tity. More than a hundred years after Thomas Love took a Chickasaw 
wife, they still felt their most fundamental tie with the house of 
In-cun-no-mar. ‘ : | 
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September 21, 1992 
Mr. Ben Strickland 
Box 5147 
Moss Point, MS 39563 


Dear Mr. Strickland, 


| recently acquired your name and address through correspondence with Ms. Elsie Savell 
using the medium of electronic mail. From what she has told me, your publication 
"Choctaw Trading Post" may be of great interest to me in my quest for genealogical 
information about my GGGrandparents, Colbert Moore and Frances Bailey. 


From what information | have inherited or have otherwise been able to discover, Colbert 
Moore was the son of John D. Moore and his wife Delilah Love. Delilah Love was 
reported to be part Chickasaw. John D. Moore died in Marshall County, Mississippi about 
1845. Colbert Moore was born in Northern Mississippi about the year 1802 and married 
Frances Bailey. 


The son of Colbert Moore, Joseph Colbert Moore, my great grandfather, married Mary 
Adelia Murray in Memphis, Tennessee about 1853. They both died near Durant, 
Oklahoma about 1900. Joseph Colbert Moore was connected professionally with the 
Choctaw Nation in Oklahoma and tradition tells us he followed in the footsteps of his 
father and grandfather in this regard. 


| do not have a lot of facts and virtually nothing, yet, in the way of documentation to 
support my contention. However, | believe your publication may reveal some information. 
Could you let me know the price of the publication and, if you have other publications 
that may also shed some light on this rather obscure research, information for ordering 
them. 


Any assistance you can lend will be appreciated. 


Sincerly, 


| 


William S. Grubbs 
14103 Sableridge Dr. 
Houston, Texas 77014 
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September 28, 1992 


William S. Grubbs 
14103 Sableridge Dr. 
Houston, TX 77014 


Dear Mr. Grubbs: 


Thank you for your letter of September 21, 1992. 
I hope that the enclosed will be of much interest to you. 


With a name of Colbert, it wowuld be very hard not 
to have Chickasaw ancestry. When I read your letter and read 
Moore anc Colbert, I was sure I had the answer. Today when 


I arrived at work, I found that I did. 


We also have a history of the Chickasaws from the Aberdeen, MS 
newspaper. I did not copy it for you, but can if you desire 
it. The articles ran for eight weeks and tell in detail about 
the area and the Colbert family, etc. 


I do not think that my Choctaw Trading Post Books 
would help you. The Colberts are mentioned but nothing of 
Genealogical value. 

If I can be of fiurther help, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 


f 
oa ry 
Nate : hes wait 


“Jean Strickland 
Head Genealogy & Local History Dept. 
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October 6, 1992 
Mrs. Jean Strickland 
Box 5147 
Moss Point, MS 39563 


Dear Mrs. Strickland, 


| want to thank you so much for your prompt reply to my letter and for the material you enclosed from 
The Journal of Mississippi History. This material represents the first solid evidence that | have, thus 
far, encountered except for notes | inherited from my late grandmother, Mrs. Meta Moore Clayton. 


| would appreciate a copy of the additional material you mentioned from the Aberdeen, MS newspaper. 
lam enclosing a check in the amount of $10.00 to help defray your printing and postage expense. 
Please advise me if this amount is not sufficient. 


Sincerely, 
William S. Grubbs 


14103 Sableridge Dr. 
Houston, Texas 77014 
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The following is an account of the 
sons and daughters of James L. 
Colbert primarily derived from 
Chickasaw Empire, The Story of the 
Colbert Family by Don Martini. 

During the 1780's the sons and 
daughters of James Logan Colbert 
grew to maturity. 

History records that by 1788 
William Colbert, the oldest son was 
married to a sister of one of 
Alexander McGillivray’s three 
wives this was reportedly perpe- 
trated by McGillivray in order to 
gain the allegiance of the Chicka- 
saw people. His wife, Jessie Moniac, 
was a half Creek, the daughter of 
the trader John Moniac who had 
moved among the Creeks in the 
1760s and married the Creek 
maiden, Tuckabatche. 

John Moniac served as interpreter 

- to the Creek chief Alexander 
McGilivray until his death in June, 
1787, at which time his son, Samuel 
Moniac assumed the interpretive 
position. j 

In his history of the Colbert 
family Martini notes that while Wil- 
liam was establishing a home with 
Jessie Moniac, his brother George 
was making plans to move into his 
father’s “old place.” James Logan 
Colbert’s house was referred to in 
letters at that time as “a very fine 
house with properties that included 
150 slaves. 

Martini states: “Just where James 
Colbert's “old place” is located is 
not clear, although we think George 
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may referring to the site on the 
Tennessee River in Colbert County, 
Alabama. If so, then George’s 
proposed relocation was certainly 
premature, for the Chickasaws 
were on the verge of war with the 
Creeks, and a home seventy miles 
from Oldtown would afford 
inadequate protection. George's 
letter came in August, 1788, but 
there is no evidence that he com- 
pleted his move at that time.” 
"The point that James Logan 
Colbert lived only at Oldtown 
(present day Tupelo) during his life 
is the only point so far that I 
dispute in the writings of Don 
Martini. It seems perfectly clear to 
me that James Logan Colbert had a 
home at or around Mussel Shoals, 
Alabama from early in his years 
with the Chickasaw. He may, also, 
have maintained a home at 
Oldtown. Or he may have aban- 
doned his home in Alabama to | 
move into a home in Oldtown for 


_ safety’s sake at some point in his 


life. Too much of the history of the 


_ Chickasaw refer to his “old place” 


his home in Colbert County, Ala. 
for me to doubt that he had a home 
there. 

Martini says: “History has not 
recorded any of the activities of 
James Colbert’s eldest daughter, of 
Samuel Colbert, or of Joseph, and 
so there will be no discussion of 
them from here. The daughter may 
have died as infant, or married, but 
at any rate we know nothing of her. 
There is some evidence that Samuel 
Colbert lived well into the nine- 
teenth century, married a girl 
named Nancy, and fathered several 
children later adopted by his 
brothers. If so, then Samuel 
assumed the role of a common 
Indian and lived out his life quietly 
in the Chickasaw country. Joseph 
Colbert likewise spent his life in 
comparative anonymity, emerging 
only in 1799 as an interpreter for a 
Chickasaw missionary. Neither 
Samuel nor Joseph appear on the 
first detailed Chickasaw census, 
compiled in 1818.” . 

Levi Colbert, born 1759, took for 
himself two fullboood Chickasaw 
wives named Te-mus-sha-hoc-tay 
and Min-ta-ho-yo. 

James, the youngest son, was 
born in 1768. He returned to the 
Chickasaw country from St. 
Augustine where his father had 
sent him for schooling, with the 
ability to both read and speak 
English. He soon courted and won 
the hand of Susan James, a Choctaw 

whose father, Benjamin James, was 
an American agent among the 
Choctaws. (We have to wonder if 
she was a member of the James 
family of Indians who originally 
owned half of present day Aber- 
deen, from Meridian Street west, 
and for whom James Street and 
James Creek are both named.) 

Susan Colbert, youngest of the 
children, took for a husband one 
James Allen, a white man, bore him 
a daughter named Peggy Allen, and 
disappeared from history in 1800. 

The 1790s proved a decade of 
considerable chaos, but it was dur- 
ing this time that the Colbert name 
again emerged into the fore front of 
Chickasaw affairs. It was a time in 
which the Spanish of the Gulf Coast 
and the Americans of the Atlantic 
seaboard were both attempting to 
assert authority over the lands of 
the Mid-South, east of the Missis- 
sippi river, primarily the lands of 
the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cher- 
okees and Creeks. The Choctaw, 
Cherokees and Creeks favored the 
Spanish, the Chickasaw primarily 


\2 had changed their allegiance and 


—-upport from the British to the 


cé 


1ericans. 


The Chickasaw may have been 
such avid supporters because of the 
personal influence of the avidly 
pro-American chief Piomingo. 
Piomingo, eloquent, corageous and 
a personal friend of several of the 
Cumberland settlers of what is now 
Tennessee. Piamingo, was an 
unceasing ally of the Americans 
throughout his life. 

The two most active members of 
the Colbert family at this time, 
William and George, sided with 
Piomingo, and in October, 1791, 
they followed him to the Ohio 
country. There they aided Ameri- 
can General Arthur St. Clair against 
the hostile Indians of the Northwest 
(Mid-West). Fortunately, they were 
all off on a scouting expedition 
when St Clair’s army was am- 
bushed and devastated on Novem- 
ber 4. 

The allegiance of the Colberts 
and Piomingo to the United States 
was rewarded in August of 1792, 
when they received large, oval 
silver medals and rifles from 
Governor William Blount of the 
Southwest Territory, this area 
included Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
those portions of Mississippi and 
Alabama north of the 31st parallel. 

The awards were made at the 
Nashville Indian conference of 
August 7-15, 179%-which was 
attended by some 550 Chickasaws, 
107 Choctaws, and 23 Cherokees. 

The conclave had been ordered 
by George Washington, first to 
strengthen the U.S.-Indian friend- 
ship, and second to award Piom- 
ingo and the Colberts for their 
support. The Americans also took 
the opportunity to publicly 
condemn the actions of the Chero- 
kee chief Doublehead, who had 
been killing the Americans who 
had moved into Kentucky and 
Tennessee with great vigor for the 
past four years. Little did Blount 
realize that one of the honorees, 
George Colbert, was Doublehead’s 
son-in-law. (George married at least 

_two of Doublehead’s daughters but 
their names are not known). 

A general war bet ween the 
Chickasaws and the Creeks broke 
out in February of 1793, because of 
the refusal of the Chickasaws to join 
a general Indian confederation 
which was an attempt to organize 
the four major tribes in order to 
stop the flow of white settlers into 
the Indian land east of the Missis- 
sippi. The confederation had the 
backing of the Spanish. For the first, 
time in fifty years, the entire 
Chickasaw tribe mobilized for war. 

It seems that William and George 
took little part in this struggle and 
instead followed a policy of 
neutrality. The Chickasaw were led 
by Chief Piomingo. 

In 1794 Piomingo and William 
and George Colbert traveled to . 
Philadelphia where on July 21 they 
were assured that their claims of 
the land as laid out at the Nashville 


~ conference would be honored. 


William and Piomingo then journed 
to the Ohio country, where they 
joined the army of General An- 
thony Wayne against the Illinois 
and other Northwestern Indians. 
They were on hand when Wayne 
crushed Little Turtle’s forces at 
Fallen Timbers, August 20, 1794. 

For the next few years the 
Chickasaw-Creek War escalated 
and the Colberts actively partici- 
pated. William Colbert enlisted the 
help of the Cumberland settlers in 
their war with the Creeks and the 
Creeks tried vainly to enlist the 
Cherokees in their cause. The 
Upper Creeks were now led by 
Chief Mad Dog. On May 28, 1793, 
Mad Dog with a force of 2,000 


__ Creeks blasted their way into the 


fortified villages of Oldtown, but 
were repulsed by Chickasaws led 
by William Colbert with the help of 


Colbert 


Ugula Yacabe was the main chief of 
the Chickasaw, Piomingo the war 
chief. William and George Colbert 
were lesser chiefs. 

strew the villages.” This quote is 
from The Natural and Aboriginal 
History of Tennessee by John 
Haywood, page 461. 

Levi Colbert was a hero. 

He had now joined William, 
George, and James in a leadership 
role in Chickasaw affairs. In a cele- 
bration of the victory over Mad 
Dog’s Creeks, Levi Colbert was ele- 
vated to the position of Itawamba- 
Mingo, or bench chief, giving him 
the right to sit upon a special seat at 
tribal councils. Levi was now a man 
to be respected, an equal to his 

In 1795 Major William Colbert, 
James Colbert and Piomingo were 
in the East trying to enlist more 
tifles and help, Piomingo was 
arranging to have his daughter 
educated in the states. They, even 
though all on seperate missions, 
met up at Nashville and returned 
home on the Chickasaw Trace 
(Natchez Trace). 

“On returning to Oldtown on ° 
September 19, 1795, they received 
shocking news. Two days earlier, a 
thousnad Upper Creeks had 
invaded Oldtown at the instruction 
of Chief Mad Dog. Most Chickasaw 
warriors had been away on the fall 
hunt at the time. According to the 
story, Levi Colbert had then 
mustered some 200 old men and 
boys to repel the attack. Levi's 
fierce resistance and an unaccount- 
able panic had forced the Creeks to 
flee in terror; the bodies of 26 
Creeks and 17 Chickasaws now 
brothers, Levi was later to become 
probably the most famous of the 
Colbert brothers, sons of James 
Logan Colbert. 

- In most written accounts of this 
event, the writer either states or 
implies that Levi Colbert was a 
young boy when this happened. If, 
according to Martini, he was born 
in 1759 and this happened in 1795 . 
he would, of course, have been 36 
at the time. (?) 

The four notable Colbert sons, 
William, George, Levi, and James, 
were extending their influence 
among the Chickasaws as the 
century drew to a close. They were 
by no means, however, the most 
important tribal officials in 1798. 
Piomingo, by far the most notable 
fullblood in Chickasaw history, still 
held the majority of his tribesmen 
in sway. Wolf’s Friend, a man of 
such influence that he personally 
ousted Tascautaca as King of the 
Chickasaws in July, 1792, was a 
chief who often equalled Piomingo : 
in the exercise of power. The new 
King, Chinnubby, was a brother of * 
Tascautaca. Fifty years old in 1794 
and harmless, Chinnubby would 
reign 28 years but never control his 
people’s destiny. Piomingo and 
Wolf's Friend were the voices of the 
Chickasaw, followed by a second: 
line of chiefs that included the four 
Colberts. 

Late in 1798 Piomingo died and 
was buried at Longtown. Control of 
the nation then fell to Wolf's Friend 
and to two of the Colberts, William 
and George. Wolf's Friend assumed 
the title of principal chief of the 
Chickasaws, but delegated much of 
his authority to the Colberts, who 
without hesitation accepted. 

The journal of the Reverend 
Joseph Bullen, a Presbyterian 
missionary to the Chickasaws in 
1799 reveals that he arrived on May 
19, 1799, sick, tired, and wet, at the 
home of General William Colbert. ° 
On May 22 he met Levi Colbert: 
“came to Levi's, who with his two 
wives, appears to live comfortably: 
here we were politely received, well « 
fed, and kindly treated; with him . 
we were soon on terms of agreeable - 
familiarity; to him the disign ofour - 
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only in'1799 as an interpreter for a 
Chickasaw missionary, Neither . 


’ Samuel nor Joseph appear on the 
_ first detailed Chickasaw census, 


compiled in 1818.”" 
Levi Colbert, born 1759, took for 


“himself two fullboood Chickasaw 


wives named Te-mus-sha-hoc-tay 
and Min-ta-ho-yo. 
James, the youngest son, was 
born in 1768. He returned to the 
Chickasaw country from St. 
Augustine where his father had 
sent him for schooling, with the 
ability to both read and speak | 
English. He soon courted and.won 
the hand:of Susan James, a Choctaw 
whose father, Benjamin James, was 
an American agent among the : 
Choctaws.'\(We have to wonder if 
she was a member of the James 
family of Indians who originally 
owned half of present-day Aber- 
deen, from Meridian Street west, 
and for whom James Street and | 
James Creek are both named.) 
Susan Colbert, youngest of the 
children, took for a husband one 
James Allen, a white man, bore him 
a daughter named Peggy Allen, and 
disappeared from history in 1800. 
The 1790s proved a decade of 
. considerable chaos, but it was dur- 
ing this time that the Colbert name 
again emerged into the fore front of 
Chickasaw affairs. It was a time in 
which the Spanish of the Gulf Coast 
and the Americans of the Atlantic 
seaboard were both attempting to 
assert authority over the lands of 
the Mid-South, east of the Missis- 
sippi river, primarily the lands of 


. the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cher- 


okees and Creeks. The Choctaw, 
Cherokees and Creeks favored the 


. Spanish, the Chickasaw primarily 


\> had changed their allegiance and 


‘Auppor from the British to the 


of mericans, 


ooo ay a A 


realize that one of the honorees, 


_ George Colbert; was Doublehead’s 


son-in-law. (George married at least 


».two of Doubléhead's daughters but 


‘their names are not known). 

A general war between the 
Chickasaws and the Creeks broke 
out in February of 1793, because of - 
the refusal of the Chickasaws to join 
a general Indian confederation 
which was an attempt to organize 
the four major tribes in order to 
stop the flow of white settlers into 
the Indian land east of the Missis- 
sippi. The confederation had the 
backing of the Spanish. For the first 
time in fifty years, the entite 
Chickasaw tribe mobilized for war. 

It seems that William and George 
took little part in this struggle and 
instead followed a policy.of 
neutrality. The Chickasaw were led 
by Chief Piomingo. 

In 1794 Piomingo and William 
and George Colbert traveled to . © 
Philadelphia where on July 21 they 
were assured that their claims of 
the land as laid out at the Nashville 


~ conference would be honored. 


William and Piomingo then journed 
to the Ohio country, where they 
joined the army of General An- 
thony Wayne against the Illinois 
and other Northwestern Indians. 
They were on hand when’ Wayne 
crushed Little Turtle’s forces at 
Fallen Timbers, August 20, 1794. 

For the next few years the 
Chickasaw-Creek War escalated : 
and the Colberts actively partici= 
pated. William Colbert enlisted the 
help of the Cumberland settlers in 
their war with the Creeks and the. 
Creeks tried vainly to enlist the 
Cherokees in their cause, The 
Upper Creeks were now led by 
Chief Mad Dog. On May 28,1793, 
Mad Dog with a force of 2,000 


__ Creeks blasted their Way into the 
‘fortified villages of Oldtown, but 


were repulsed by Chickasaws led 
by William Colbert with the help of 
American forces led by General . 
David Smith. It ended the war. 


auipuco ula beviCoipert was a 
young boy when this happened. If, 
according to Martini, he was born 
in 1759 and this happened in 1795. 
he would, of course, have been 36 
at the time. (?) 

The four notable Colbert sons, 
‘William, George, Levi, and James, 
were extending their influence 
among the Chickasaws as the 
century drew to a close. They were 
by no means, however, the most 
important tribal officials in 1798. 
Piomingo, by far the most notable .. . 
fullblood in Chickasaw history, stil] 
held the majority of his tribesmen 
in sway. Wolf's Friend, a man of 
such influence that he personally 


* ousted Tascautaca as King of the 


Chickasaws in July, 1792, was a 

chief who often equalled Piomingo * 
in the exercise‘of power. The new. 
King, Chinnubby, was a brother of = 
Tascautaca. Fifty years old in 1794 
and harmless, Chinnubby would 
reign 28 years but never control his | 
people’s destiny. Piomingo and 
Wolf's Friend were the voices of the ‘ 


' Chickasaw, followed by a second 


line of chiefs that included the four ; 
Colberts. 
Late in 1798 Piomingo died and 


was buried at Longtown. Control of * 
the nation then fell to Wolf's Friend * 
and to two of the Colberts, William ‘ 
and George. Wolf's Friend assumed ~ 


ithe title of principal chief of the 


Chickasaws, but delegated much of © 


‘his authority to the Colberts, who 


without hesitation accepted. 

The journal of the Reverend 
Joseph Bullen, a Presbyterian 
missionary to the Chickasaws in 


1799 reveals that he arrived on May. * : 


19, 1799, sick, tired, and wet, at the 
home of General William Colbert. 
On May 22 he met Levi Colbert: 
“came to Levi's, who with his two 


Wives, appears to live comfortably: 


here we were politely received, well 


fed, and kindly treated; with him 


we were soon on terms of agreeable + 


familiarity; to him the disign of our 
mission was disclosed, with which’ 
he was evidentlv nleased” 
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James Logan Colbert came into 
eg ihe Chickasaw nation around the 
-year 1840. His children were a 
daughter, name unknown, by his 
| first wife, a fullblood Chickasaw; 
' William, George, Levi (Itawamba), 
' Joseph and Samuel by his second 
wife, a fullblood Chickasaw; and ~ 
‘James and Susan by a third wife 


‘who was half Chickasaw. One has ~ 
to assume thatJamesisalso © 3 
. wire. 


“referred to as Pittman or Pitman. 
His name could have been seus 
_Pitman. ; 

By 1776, James Logan Colbert _ : 
Uhad established himself as among » 
- the most important of the traders 
"who were allowed to live in the — 
“Chickasaw nation. His home was ma 

i ithe Muscle Shoals area of Alabama, _ 

“Tn 1763 coastal land east of the 

= Mississippi and to the Chattah- 
‘ootchie-A palachiacola river He 

{ became known as British West. 

> Florida and the Choctaw and” 


their thirty-two year war and a 


ugusta, Georgia. Land to the west 


| Louisiana with the scapilalan. New .. 
Eorleans. nat 
[i When ‘George Vere the new” 


} colony's first governor, arrived in 


+ Mobile in November of 1774 he - 
commissioned Chickasaw traders 


James Colbert and John Buckles to” 
i Secure the attendance of the Chicka- 


a Makaha seemedto be the 
© “king” of the Chickasaw at that 
' time. He and his brother, Mingo 
i Homa, led the Chickasaw delega- 


E i tion to the conference. The fond 


k were led by Red Shoe’s brother, « 
| Mingo Puscus and eebunge of 
| Bouictoukoulou.. : 


The twenty-nine Ghee and : 


Bs Chickasaws signed a treaty on 
; April 4, 1765. It provided for .. 
«perpetual peace and friendship, 
"British regulation of the Indian ~ 


Sasa ue petting of an 


ie Chickasaw Indians ; formally ended ne 
"treaty was signed with the British in 


‘of the Mississippi remained rast "and by 1766 there some 1? traders | 

seat Oldtown. James Adair, stillin the»... 

mation, complained that these men 
“were cheating the Chickasaw and ~ 

- Jater in 1766 Johnstone ordered that 


__ "James Colbert built a fine 
“plantation on the Tennessee River. 


and his father was killed that year 


‘white criminals, the appointment a 
in Une dae for Fort temo be 


Indian-white boundary line, and * 
the establishment of standard rates 
for the Indian trade. 

Some of the rates: 


0. 
blanket, an Indian would need 


eight pounds of skins, a white shirt 
was Valued at three pounds, 


fringed pants at'ten pounds. One © 


~ pound of skins would buy a pair of 
scissors, a knife,an ounce of... 
vermullion, or Sbbae iyo of brass. 


Shortly after ihe Mobile fonfer 


oe ence, Governor Johnstone ap- 
a pointed thirty-nine year old John |... 


* McIntosh as British agent to the © 
_ Chickasaw. McIntosh of Dornach, :: 
“Scotland, came to America on the | 


“same boat, The Prince of Whales, as 


did James Colbert, La 


(Tupelo), along the Choctaw- 
. Chickasaw path (Natchez Trace). 

White men were settling among _ 
" the Chickasaw at a growing rate, 


_ all traders in the nation must report 
to Mobile to be registered. Among” 


Adair, James Colbert, Alexander 
_. McIntosh, William Kemp, William 


~~ James, and Benjamin Sealy.(Was 
William James connected with the = 


James family of Indians that James © 
_ Creek and James Street in Aberdeen 
_are named after? Probably. ) 


and stocked it with over 150 slaves, 


-. William James came to Oldtown in. 


1756 at the age of thirty. William, 
Hardy Perry, 22, arrived in 1765, 
“Malcolm McGee was brought to the 


from the east and south’swarmed © 


“into the Ciuckasaw pratt to. seek ” 


é was “refuge.” 
‘trade, the punishment of red and 


Mite McGee ‘was cone in 1757 


2 Meclntos. Chickasaw and fathered 
Oklcintosh Moved to the Chicka : - : ern 


~ saw nation and established a Ls He 
». plantation, “Tockshish,“some =<" 
© fifteen miles southwest of Oldtown 


; 1821. McGee was later the  Chicka- 
~ Saw tribe’s principal Nerprele : 
on 1786 to 1818, . 


’ into the nation in the 1770's _ 

oe included James Gunn, who came 
~ from Virginia in 1777. (Was there a 
f connection ean Aberdeen’ 5 pan 


~ Carolina in 1781, Simon Burney, 


Virginia in 1782. Other traders ~ 

“traders registering were James __ 

~ during the 1760-70’s were John 
Brown, Highrider Brown, William 


i Folsoms. : 


“tia in the French and Indian War. . 
‘He: remained among the Chicka- * 
Saws until his death in 1825. ae ah 
~ wealthy planter, he was first ©” 
_ Married to Okashuah, a fullbood 
Chickasaw, but later married Molly : 


he “Colbert, a half-Indian. 
“Chickasaw country in 1767. With —__ 


the. coming of the American 
“Revolution in the mid-1770's, Tories 


_ William Mizle is believed to have 
“married the daughter of the great 
> Chickasaw chief, , Piomingo. In 1795. : 
_ he was serving as snerpretet to aoe 
i Piomingo. 


among the Choctaws and was one 
_ of the first traders to bring « quality 


mouth of the Yazoo to the 31st a, 
parallel and north of West Florida 
{the Gulf Coast). This area, once the 
nation of the Natchez Indians, was 
soon filling with white settlers. ~~ 
The most important and troub- 

ling extension of the frontier.as far 
as the Chickasaws were concerned 
was the settlement of French Lick \.: 
(Nashville) on the Cumberland - 
River in the winter of 1779-80. By | - 

“the spring of 1780, five settlements 

“stood in the middle Tennessee © : 
‘country, encroaching on the land of 
the Chickasaw. 


PAGES. FROM 
_THE PAST | 


By Clyde Hill Wilson 


oga. His mother then removedto blacksmith and interpreter for the 
the Illinois country, where in 1767 ~~ Chickasaws until 1818. pmong! ni : 

. they came into contact with the “sons was. Captain Jogn Perry, a 
Chickasaw agent John McIntosh. _ Choctaw chief who lived some nine _ 
McIntosh took McGee back to the — miles west of Enid in Tallahatchie 
Chickasaw country and sent him to County and Captain James Perry, a 
school at Mobile, Upon his return to‘. Chickasaw chief who lived eight 
the Indian country, McGee married: . miles south of Pontotoc. The latter 


~a Choctaw named Kanahhoyo, ..  cduaed from Jefferson College at — ee ; ; 
settled near. present Old Houlka- ‘Washington, Miss. in 1824. ©" James Robertson,a former agent : 
and fathered. ason named Samuel "Thomas Love married a Chicka- fe ve Capone se ey 

McGee. ~~ saw and fathered twelve children: ick in the spring of 1779 an Lae 


contingent of settlers there in De- 


Isaac, Henry, Benjamin, Slone, pet 
;----cember of 1779. They arrived there 
Robert Howard, William, Samuel, ah miber 25. donelsoirial a 


SE SN eS SEN and + flotilla of boats that arrived there on 


Delilah. He died about 1830. 
The sixteen years following ‘he ce » April 24, 1780. Donelson raised a~ 


Mobile Conference were among the — number of prominent sons, while. 


_ his daughter Rachel later married * 
aes cena in Chickasaw history... “President Andrew Jackson and his ~ 
in the winter of 1771-72, Paya i 


aMataka anal Mingo Homa ied - >. grandson, Andrew Jackson Donel- 


§os.. son, was minister to Prussia in - 
ee ~< > 184648 and.a vice-residential 
conference. John McIntosh attended Poet sept the Ao Doty 

s agent : and James Colbert as inter: beeen : 

ee Mingo ‘Homa john Fayre, ‘The outbreak of the American - Rae 


son-in-law of Paya Mattaha, acted poe ace Hee ee bt 
as his interpreter. At the SORICTeNCe Cer oe ee te. 


Mingo. Homa establi ee hia “to whom had their support with 


‘position as King of the chidesawe” ve cal sotaich wicopleme sa de ne a 
‘and peace and friendship were | | see a — ee aihieonty chet 
eemphasized. James Colbert, as - : 
favorite of Mingo Homa, main-° 
tained his position as most impor-. ee 
tant of the traders who were living . 

the Chickasaw. Being married 


_ After his first wife's ahaa Hee 
noriei Elizabeth OxBerry, a: 


named Jane. They separatedin 


“The influx of white men agin : 


Gunn?) 
William Mizle came Hor North 


came from the Natchez District in. 
1782,and Thomas Love, came from 


diving in the Chickasaw nation ° 


Glover, John Pettigrew, Francis F. 
Padervogs, Roper Welch, cand the 


-» James Gunn had tea a captain 
-of Charlotte County, Virginia mili- 


: The frontier was extending © 
‘westward from the Carolinas and — 
Virginia, and northward from the 
Floridas, Daniel Boone, James — 
Harrod, and Michael Stoner were - 
mong ' settlers moving into what is 
ow. Kentucky. In the south, 
dundreds of Tories, fleeing the 
ressures of colonial life, found - 


Some, settling around old Fort © 
Rosalie, were responsible for dee 
founding of Natchezonthe 
‘Mississippi River in 1775 and soon, 
the Natchez District, a triangular + ee 


‘William Hardy pany first. cote 


cattle into the nation. He coe asa 


stretched from present day Colum- 


horde of other Tories living it in the 
nation. 


When asked for help they 


responded. Mingo Homa and a new 


young chief of the nation, Piomingo 
(The Mountain Lion) conferred 
with the Georgia Governor John 
Stuart at Augusta and formally » 
agreed to join the British war effort. 
Agent McIntosh was to lead the 
Chickasaw into battle but saw no 
action as he died at hishome © 
Tockshish in June of 1780. The 
mantle as commissary to the entire 
Chickasaw.and Choctaw nations ~ 
-and British agent fell on the 
shoulders of James Logan Colbert, 
who received a captain’s commis- a ; 


sion in the British service. 3-5. 


_” Yearly the wealth. of the now : 
Captain James L. Colbert grew as ~ 
well as his influence and power in : 
his adopted nation which still 


was the largest o the Indian 
’ nations east of the Mississippi. 


Most of the material for this : 
series of articles onthe Colberts oe : 


" the Chickasaws is from'a book «” 


‘written by Don Martini entitled — 
Chickasaw, A History 1540-1856. 


_. Indians of the Southeast, Then and 
 Now’by J. Burt and R.B. Ferguson 
“and Chief Tishomingo by Cecil | 


Sumners were also used for 


C material. 
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Part IV - The Chickasaw Nation and the Colberts 


PAGES FROM 
THE PAST 


By Clyde Hill Wilson 


Historians have never credited 
, the Colberts with their true impor- 
: tance in the history of early 
Mississippi or, for that matter, the 
Mid-South. The Colberts were the 
‘ most influential family in North 
’ : Mississippi and the large section of 
. the mid-south that was the Chicka- 
‘ saw Nation for almost a century. 
: Their contribution to the history of 
’ America during that time was 
' considerable and deserves to be ac- 
: knowledged. 

Don Martini in Chickasaw, a 
, History 1540-1856 writes: “The 
‘ Colberts began a forty year dy- 
‘ nasty, a peculiar form of nepotism 
‘ unparalleled in American Indian 

history, as four brothers ruled the 
- tribal policies with and unflinching 
hand.” : 
The Chickasaw and the Colberts 
_ greatly influenced the history of our 
‘nation through their actions in the 
Chickasaw Nation. Both the noble 
“Chickasaw and the powerful 
Colberts deserve admiration and 
their respective places in our 
history books. They had pride, 
earned their place and deserve to be 
honored for it. 
The Virginia State Papers states 
that “Colbert was appointed on 
November 23, 1780, to raise a body 
of Indians and Tories and ‘harass 
the King’s Enemies.” In Oct. 1780, a 
partry of Indians attacked Clover 
Botton on Red River, near French 
* Lick (Nashville), and killed 16 
whites. Settlers in the Cumberland 
* Valley of Tennessee suffered a 

.. devastating attack on April 2, 1881, 
«the stockade at French Lick was 
* “crashed into and the roll of whites 
* Killed there was excessive.” There is 
‘no proof that Captain Colbert or the 
* Chickasaw participated in these 
«zaids although some accounts infer 
- that they did they probably did not. 
«Harry Waren in Chickasaw Chiefs 
and Prominent Men wrote: Captain 
James Logan Colbert got a chance 
to act for his British superiors in the 
’ spring of 1781, and then his actions 
- were basiclly the result of 
~enchroachment on Chickasaw land, 
“not aggressive military action 
‘against the Americans. Colonel 
*Cenree Racere Clark renrecenting 


4 
5) 
. 
‘ 


necessary, and Colbert, with a large 
force of Indians and Tories, 


_ marched on Fort Jefferson. 


Though the May, 1781, attack 
was a complete surprise, the post 
commander, Captain George 
Owens, was able to repulse the 
onslaught. Colbert bombarder the 
fort for five fruitless days, then sent 
an untimatum calling for immedi- 
ate surrender or total anniliation. 
Owens promptly refused and in the 
assault that followed, the Chicka- 
saw suffered heavy casualties. 
Capt. Colbert was wounded three 
times. Sometime during the seige, 
George Rogers Clark sneaked 
through the Chickasaw lines and 
later sneaked out, disguised as an 
Indian. 

Had Colbert detected the famed 
American commander’s presence, 
the whole character of the Revolu- 
tion in the west might have been 
changed, but Clark went on to 
become the most important military 
figure of the war other than 
Washington. Soon after Clark’s exit, 
Colbert withdrew his forces and on 
June 8, 1781, Fort Jefferson was 
abandoned as too risky. 

In 1779, Spain entered the war as 
an ally of the rebelling colonists. 
Bernardo De Galvez, the very com- 
petent Governor of Louisiana, 
moved quickly. The British Fort at 
Natchez fell in September, followed 
by the fall of Mobile and Pensacola. 
British West Florida had become, 


‘by the spring of 1781, a part of the 
Spanish empire. 


While Gov. Galvez was occupied 
with the seige of Pensacola, the 
Tory citizens of the Natchez District 
revolted against the Spanish 
takeover and led by John Blommart 
and John Alston, recaptured Fort 


Panmure at Natchez. However 


when news reached Natchez that 
Pensacola had fallen the leaders of 
the revolt fled in every direction, 
but Blommart and Alston were 


pantiend and imnciennndA Tint. 4:4 


soldiers was actively taking Spanish 
prisoners on the river. 

As lieutenents in his venture, 
Colbert chose a McGillivray and a 
Sealy, believed to be James McGil- 
livray and Benjamin Sealy. John 
Turnbull, a trader, was Colbert’s 
chief supplier of munitions. John 
Turnbull later, in 1811, became the 
first postmaster at Walnut Hills 
(later known as Vicksburg, MS.). 

In Chickasaw, a History Don 
Martini reported: 

On May 2, 1782, Colbert’s army 
made its most important move of 
the war by capturing Madame 
Cruzat, wife of the deputy com- 
mandant at Spanish St. Louis. The 
incident was called a lesson in 
proper ambush tactics. Learning 
from his spies at St. Louis that a 
boat was enroute downriver with 
Mgadame Cruzat aboard, Colbert 
and some forty members of his 


_band laid in ambush in a trench 


across from the mouth of Wolf 
River and the Chickasaw Bluffs 
(Memphis). 

In time the boat was seen floating 
leisurely donriver. Two of Colbert's 
associates hailed the ship’s captain, 
Don Silbestre Labaddia, with word 
that they had letters for Madame 
Cruzat from her husband. 

Labaddia, seeing the two men 


. walking on the bank and thinking 


them Spaniards, hailed them and 
was in turn told to come ashore to 
receive the letters. 

Not taking time to wonder why 
two Spaniards would be walking in 
the wilderness two hundred miles 
from the nearest settlemen in a land 
infested by Indians, the gulliable 
Labaddia steered his vessel toward 
the bank. 

He had no sooner secured his 
boat to the shore than the attackers, 
led by Captain Colbert, charged out 
of the thicket, muskets raised, and 
proclaimed the boat and passengers 
prisoners of England. Labaddia, 


Labaddia, forced him to buy his 
boat back, and ordered him to take 
Madame Cruzat’s party on to Gov. 
Galvez. There, Labaddia was to tell 
the governor that the remaining 
crewmen would retain their status 
as prisoners until blommart and the 
other British political prisoners 
were released. 

' The capture of Madame Cruzat, 
though of dubious military. value, 
intimated to the Spanish that this 
strange group known as “Colbert's 
Rebels” was not to be taken lightly. 
Francisco Cruzat in St Louis, irate 
over the seizure of his wife, 
promptly ordered the Kickapoo and 
Mascouten Indians to attack the 
Chickasaws in retaliation. 

It suddenly dawned on Gov. 


‘Galvez that although he had taken 


all of the British forts in what was 
then considered the western part of 
the country, he did not control the 
Mississippi between Vicksburg and 
St. Louis because that was the land 
of the Chickasaws and Colbert's 
Rebels. 

‘ Colbert's plans called for attacks 
on Fort Carlos on the Arkansas 
river, Fort Panmure at Natchez, St. 
Genevieve and even St. Louis and 
other Illinois posts. 

A delegation under Captain 
Jacobo DuBreuil was sent to 
negotiate for peace and the release 
of Spanish prisoners with the 
principal Chickasaw chief, Paya 
Mattaha. 

Paya Mattaha was in a particu- 
larly difficult situation, as DuBreuil 
was to soon find out. The aged chief 
opposed the actions of James 
Colbert, he felt the war was of no 
concequence to his Chickasaw tribe, 
but he was powerless to counter 
them. Most of the Chickasaw warri- 
ors had gone over to Colbert’s 
army, some five hundred of them 
having served with him against 
Fort Jefferson. Turnbull and other 
traders could effectively counter his 
efforts to rid the nation of Colbert 
through the influence of their 
presents. Colbert himself was a 
popular figure among the Indians, 
his sons having become Chickasaw 
Chiefs, and his lieutenents McGil- 


Info sought on Colbert Rd. 


Mr. C.V Hayes of Lamar County, Ala. has been reading with interest the 
columns on the Colberts and the Chickasaw Nation. 

He lives on the land his ancestors homesteaded there in 1832, 11,000 acres. 

He said that the Andrew Jackson Military Road came through his property 
and that he can still trace the path of the road across his land. 


According to Mr. Hayes, Andrew Jackson used that route to get to New ~ 


Orleans from Nashville in 1814 and congress appropriated money to build the 
Military road in 1817. 


Much has been written about the Military Road and most people are aware — 


of its historic significance but what intrigues Mr. Hayes is that another road 
which crossed the Military Road on his property was built by William Colbert 
and knownasthe Colbert Road. This road seems almost totally forgotten by his- 
torians. 

Asccording to Mr. Hayes, “There was a town at the crossroads of these two 
roads known as Crossville and according to my grandmother who lived to be 
96, it was built by William Colbert who lived at Colberts Landing (Colbert‘s 
Ferry) near Florence. 

Mr. Hayes said that he wished he knew more about the Colbert Road and 
would appreciate hearing from anyone who does. 

Mr. Hayes said, “It was my understnading that the road led from Aberdeen.” 

He said no buildings remain at Crossville but there are signs of the town 
which had at least 20 houses, stores and a church at one time. A well and me 


- foundation of the original house are still there. 


Hayes’ father was born at Crossville, he was born a mile and a half from there 
and his grandfather was born one-fourth mile from the town. He has no idea 


when the Colbert Road was built but knows that since Confederatetroops were | 


mustered near Crossville in 1861, it had to have been there by then. 
Hayes said, “I am sorry to say that my grandfather fought on the side of the 


Federals in the war. Others in my family, however, fought on the side of the | 


South. That was not uncommon, the war devided the loyalties of many families. 
__ The Hayes place and the site of Crossville and the crossroads of the Military 
Road and Colbert’s Road are between Columbus and Vernon, the county seat 


of Lamar County. His home is 7 miles south of Vernon, 3 miles from the line on * 


Hwy. 18 (Miss. 12). 


If anyone has any information on the Colbert Road may contact Mr. Hayesat 


Rt. 2, Box 174, Sulligent, Ala. 35586. 
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Colbert Family 


> Mid-South. The Colberts were the 

« most influential family in North 

. Mississippi and the large section of 

” the mid-south that was the Chicka- 

* saw Nation for almost acentury. _ 

* Their contribution to the history of 

» America during that time was 

‘ considerable and deserves to be ac- 

» knowledged. 

: Don Martini in Chickasaw, a 

: History 1540-1856 writes: “The 

‘ Colberts began a forty year dy- 

‘ nasty, a peculiar form of nepotism 

- unparalleled in American Indian 
history, as four brothers ruled the 

- tribal policies with and unflinching 

hand.” : 

The Chickasaw and the Colberts 

. greatly influenced the history of our 
nation through their actions in the 
Chickasaw Nation. Both the noble 

- Chickasaw and the powerful 
Colberts deserve admiration and 
their respective places in our 
history books. They had pride, 
earned their place and deserve to be 
honored for it. 

The Virginia State Papers states 
that “Colbert was appointed on 
November 23, 1780, to raise a body 
of Indians and Tories and ‘harass 
the King’s Enemies.” In Oct. 1780, a 
partry of Indians attacked Clover 
Botton on Red River, near French 

» Lick (Nashville), and killed 16 

» whites. Settlers in the Cumberland 

* Valley of Tennessee suffered a 

e devastating attack on April 2, 1881, 

» the stockade at French Lick was 

‘: “crashed into and the roll of whites 

“-killed there was excessive.” There is 

‘-no proof that Captain Colbert or the 

~ Chickasaw participated in these 
raids although some accounts infer 

-that they did they probably did not. 

: Harry Waren in Chickasaw Chiefs 

-and Prominent Men wrote: Captain 

“James Logan Colbert got a chance 

“to act for his British superiors in the 

’ spring of 1781, and then his actions 

- were basiclly the result of 

- enchroachment on Chickasaw land, 
“not aggressive military action 
“against the Americans. Colonel 

: George Rogers Clark, representing 
- the Virginia militia, had erected a 

: post called Fort Jefferson on the east 

“bank of the Mississippi river in 
: April, 1780, on lands belonging to 
- the Chickasaw tribe. The post stood 
: five miles below the mouth of the 

“Ohio River, at a place called “Iron 

“Banks”, and was at best a poor 

“military structure, but to the 

"Chickasaw this act, in conjunction 

"with the settlement at French Lick, 

“ ‘ gave indications of a dangerous and 
-intolerable irreverance for tribal 

‘land claims. Action became 


: . 
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necéssary, and Colbert, with a large 
force of Indians and Tories, 
marched on Fort Jefferson. 

Though the May, 1781, attack 
was a complete surprise, the post 
commander, Captain George 
Owens, was able to repulse the 
onslaught. Colbert bombarder the 
fort for five fruitless days, then sent 
an untimatum calling for immedi- 
ate surrender or total anniliation. 
Owens promptly refused and in the 
assault that followed, the Chicka- 
saw suffered heavy casualties. 
Capt. Colbert was wounded three 
times. Sometime during the seige, 
George Rogers Clark sneaked 
through the Chickasaw lines and 
later sneaked out, disguised as an 
Indian. 

Had Colbert detected the famed 
American commander’s presence, 
the whole character of the Revolu- 
tion in the west might have been 
changed, but Clark went on to 
become the most important military 
figure of the war other than 
Washington. Soon after Clark’s exit, 
Colbert withdrew his forces and on 
June 8, 1781, Fort Jefferson was 
abandoned as too risky. 

In 1779, Spain entered the war as 
an ally of the rebelling colonists. 
Bernardo De Galvez, the very com- 
petent Governor of Louisiana, 
moved quickly. The British Fort at 
Natchez fell in September, followed 
by the fall of Mobile and Pensacola. 
British West Florida had become, 
by the spring of 1781, a part of the 


Spanish empire. 


While Gov. Galvez was occupied 
with the seige of Pensacola, the 
Tory citizens of the Natchez District 
revolted against the Spanish 
takeover and led by John Blommart 
and John Alston, recaptured Fort 


Panmure at Natchez. However 


when news reached Natchez that 
Pensacola had fallen the leaders of 
the revolt fled in every direction, 
but Blommart and Alston were 
captured and imprisoned. Little did 
the captor, Galvez, know that a new 
enemy was developing as a result 
of his successes. 

That enemy was none other than 
Captain James Colbert, back from 
the seige of Fort Jefferson and eager 
to attack the “King’s Enemys.” 
Colbert took it upon himself to 
begin raiding Spanish commerce on 
the Mississippi River in an effort to 
pressure Galvez into releasing his 

risoners. 

By the fall of 1781 Colbert and a 
Chickasaw-Tory force of 350 


soldiers was actively taking Spanish 
prisoners on the river. 

As lieutenents in his venture, 
Colbert chose a McGillivray and a 
Sealy, believed to be James McGil- 
livray and Benjamin Sealy. John 
Turnbull, a trader, was Colbert’s 
chief supplier of munitions. John 
Turnbull later, in 1811, became the 
first postmaster at Walnut Hills 
(later known as Vicksburg, MS.). 

In Chickasaw, a History Don 
Martini reported: 

On May 2, 1782, Colbert’s army 
made its most important move of 
the war by capturing Madame 
Cruzat, wife of the deputy com- 
mandant at Spanish St. Louis. The 
incident was called a lesson in 
proper ambush tactics. Learning 
from his spies at St. Louis that a 
boat was enroute downriver with 
Mgadame Cruzat aboard, Colbert 
and some forty members of his 
band laid in ambush in a trench 
across from the mouth of Wolf 
River and the Chickasaw Bluffs 
(Memphis). 

In time the boat was seen floating 
leisurely donriver. Two of Colbert’s 
associates hailed the ship’s captain, 
Don Silbestre Labaddia, with word 
that they had letters for Madame 


Cruzat from her husband. 


Labaddia, seeing the two men 


. walking on the bank and thinking 


them Spaniards, hailed them and 
was in turn told to come ashore to 
receive the letters. 

Not taking time to wonder why 
two Spaniards would be walking in 
the wilderness two hundred miles 
from the nearest settlemen in a land 
infested by Indians, the gulliable 
Labaddia steered his vessel toward 
the bank. 

He had no sooner secured his 
boat to the shore than the attackers, 
led by Captain Colbert, charged out 
of the thicket, muskets raised, and 
proclaimed the boat and passengers 
prisoners of England. Labaddia, 
badly shaken, had no choice other 
than surrender. 

Labaddia, Madame Cruzat, her 
children, several slaves, and the 
boat’s crew were then bound and 
taken to a stockadea quarter-league 
up Wolfe River:” 

During their entire detainment of 
twenty days, the prisoners were 
treated with kindness, save 
Colbert’s occasional harassment of 
Labaddia. The captors distributed 
the plunder and sold the captured 
slaves at auction. 

On May 22, Colbert released 


the governor that the remaining 
crewmen would retain their status 


as prisoners until blommart and the 


other British political prisoners 
were released. — 

The capture of Madame Cruzat, 
though of dubious military. value, 
intimated to the Spanish that this 
strange group known as “Colbert's 
Rebels” was not to be taken lightly. 
Francisco Cruzat in St Louis, irate 
over the seizure of his wife, 


promptly ordered the Kickapoo and 


Mascouten Indians to attack the 
Chickasaws in retaliation. 

It suddenly dawned on Gov. 
Galvez that although he had taken 
all of the British forts in what was 
then considered the western part of 
the country, he did not control the 
Mississippi between Vicksburg and 
St. Louis because that was the land 
of the Chickasaws and Colbert's 
Rebels. 

Colbert's plans called for attacks 
on Fort Carlos on the Arkansas 
river, Fort Panmure at Natchez, St. 
Genevieve and even St. Louis and 
other Illinois posts. 

A delegation under Captain 
Jacobo DuBreuil was sent to 
negotiate for peace and the release 
of Spanish prisoners with the 
principal Chickasaw chief, Paya 
Mattaha. 

Paya Mattaha was in a particu- 
larly difficult situation, as DuBreuil 


was to soon find out. The aged chief 


opposed the actions of James 
Colbert, he felt the war was of no 


concequence to his Chickasaw tribe, 


but he was powerless to counter 


them. Most of the Chickasaw warri- 


ors had gone over to Colbert’s 
army, some five hundred of them 
having served with him against 
Fort Jefferson. Turnbull and other 


traders could effectively counter his 


efforts to rid the nation of Colbert 
through the influence of their 
presents. Colbert himself was a 
popular figure among the Indians, 
his sons having become Chickasaw 
Chiefs, and his lieutenents McGil- 
livray and Sealy were no less 
popular. The young Cherokee war- 
rior of Longtown (Tupelo), Piom- 


ingo, was very popular and an avid 


enemy of the Spanish and he too 


countered Paya Mattaha’s influence 


with the Chickasaw. 

The American Revolution was 
drawing to a close. Few significant 
battles ‘were fou ght after the British 
General Cornwallis surrendered at 
Yorktown in 1781. _ 


Captain James Logan Colbert had 


fought on the losing side but he 
would not fare so badly because he 


wi. \.v Clayes OF Lamar County, Ala. nas been reading with interest the 
columns on the Colberts and the Chickasaw Nation. 

He lives on the land his ancestors homesteaded there in 1832, 11,000 acres. 

He said that the Andrew Jackson Military Road came through his property 
and that he can still trace the path of the road across his land. 

According to Mr. Hayes, Andrew Jackson used that route to get to New ° 
Orleans from Nashville in 1814 and congress appropriated money to build the 
Military road in 1817. 

Much has been written about the Military Road and most people are aware 
of its historic significance but what intrigues Mr. Hayes is that another road 
which crossed the Military Road on his property was built by William Colbert 
and knownas the Colbert Road. This road seems almost totally forgotten by his- 
torians. , 

Asccording to Mr. Hayes, “There was a town at the crossroads of these two 
roads known as Crossville and according to my grandmother who lived to be 
96, it was built by William Colbert who lived at Colberts Landing (Colbert's 
Ferry) near Florence. 

Mr. Hayes said that he wished he knew more about the Colbert Road and 
would appreciate hearing from anyone who does. 

Mr. Hayes said, “It was my understnading that the road led from Aberdeen.” 

He said no buildings remain at Crossville but there are signs of the town 
which had at least 20 houses, stores and a church at one time. A well and the 
foundation of the original house are still there. 

Hayes’ father was born at Crossville, he was borna mile and a half from there 
and his grandfather was born one-fourth mile from the town. He has no idea | 
when the Colbert Road was built but knows that since Confederate troops were 
mustered near Crossville in 1861, it had to have been there by then. : 

Hayes said, “I am sorry to say that my grandfather fought on the side of the 
Federals in the war. Others in my family, however, fought on the side of the 
South. That was not uncommon, the war devided the loyalties of many families. 

__ The Hayes place and the site of Crossville and the crossroads of the Military 
Road and Colbert’s Road are between Columbus and Vernon, the county seat 
of Lamar County. His home is 7 miles south of Vernon, 3 miles from the line on ° 
Hwy. 18 (Miss. 12). 

If anyone has any information on the Colbert Road may contact Mr. Hayes at 
Rt. 2, Box 174, Sulligent, Ala. 35586. 


with the Chickasaw warriors than 
the principal Chickasaw chief. He 
was for all effect in full control of 
the mighty Chickasaw nation. 


had not fought the Americans, he 
had fought their allies the Spanish 
and he had won a very important 
victory in his own land. He had 
proven himself to be more powerful 
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The earliest families to settle in 


: North Mississippi settled in Monroe 
County, Mississippi, there was no 


other county. All of Mississippi 
north of present day Jackson and 
Vicksburg was the land of the 
Choctaw (on the south) and 
Chickasaw (on the north); the only 
exception was Monroe County, 
composed of the land east of the 
Tombigbee with Hamilton as its 
county seat. 

Many families in Monroe County 
take pride in the fact that their 
ancestors settled here in the early 
years of the county, making them 
among the oldest families in North 
Mississippi, my family among 


* them. We tend to forget, and 


history ignore, that there were 
earlier settlers that were here before 
Monroe County came into exis- 
tence, those who came when the 
area was still excusively the Land of 
the Chickasaw. 

In the 1770s and the 1780s the 


notable Pickens, Albertson, Burney, 


and Love families were begun in 
the Chickasaw country. Other 
notable families, such as the Kemps, 


. James, Sealys, and Perrys, had 


originated in the 1750s and 1760s, 


. though apparently none of these 


were as old as the Colbert line. 
Although James Logan Colbert 


"was not the first non-Indian to live 


in North Mississippi he was the 
first to establish a family. It is safe 
to say that the Colberts are the 
oldest family in the huge area of the 
Mid-South that stretches from 
present day Natchez to present day 
St. Louis and makes up all of North 
Mississippi, North Alabama, West 
Tennessee and parts of Kentucky, 
Missouri and Illinois. 

Many descendants of James 
Logan Colbert still live here and 
they must indeed be very proud of 


. their name, as they certainly should 


be. No one family more influenced 
the history of the Mid-South pre- 
ceeding and during the time the 
nation was being born,-than did the 
Colberts. 

Very little is known of the 
original Colbert. James Logan 
Colbert at the age of 15 departed 
from Dornach, Scotland on Oct. 2, 
1735 aboard THE PRINCE OF 


wera n 


sometime prior to 1741, a near one 


hundred years before the area 
would be settled, James Logan 
Colbert came to this area and 
settled at Oldtown (just south of 
present day Tupelo) and chose a life 
among the Chickasaw. 

As previously related, the tribe 
had moved together in a series of 
seven villages on Old Town Creek 
for better protection from their 
many enemies. The entire scttle- 
ment took the white man’s name 
Oldtown, even though each of the 
villages had independent status as 
far as governmental autonomy. The 
Oldtown situation was to prove so 
satisfactory that it lasted seven 
decades, though a constant com- 
plaint was the lack of water 
afforded by Old Town Creek 
during dry spells. (It is ironic that 
the lack of water is still a complaint 
of Tupelo.) 

The first few years of James 
Colbert's existence among the 
Chickasaw is only a matter of 
conjecture. Don Martini said that 
there is no doubt that he located for 
himself a home in one of the seven 
main chickasaw towns of Oldtown. 
He may have later built a home in 
the area of what is now Colbert 
County County, Alabama as many 
writers insist he did. Don Martini 
doubts that he did because of the 
danger of living so far from the 
protection of the tribe then centered 
at Oldtown. | agree with Martini 


that his first home was in Oldtown 


but there does seem to be evidence 
that he later built his first English- 

style home in presend day Colbert 
County, Ala., but of course no one 

knows. 

Of all the Indian tribes and the 
four principal nations, did he 
choose to live among these tall, 
haughty, frequently warlike 
Chickasaw? He may have just fol- 
lowed the first Indian traders, he 
may have met the Chickasaw at the 
Chickasaw settlement across the 
Savannah River from Augusta, 
Georgia, he may have sought a tribe 
that had not been too infiltrated 
with traders, or it may have just 
been chance. In any case he came 
and the Chickasaw were to, from 
that date 1741, be influenced by him 
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Mingo Homa was the principal 
chief of the tribe or Chickasaw 
King. His brother Paya Mattaha, 
was the principal warrior. 
Marriages between the traders 
and the Chickasaw women was a 
common practice by the 1740s and 
James Colbert followed Chickasaw 
custom by entering into a marriage 


contract with a Chickasaw maiden, 
quite possibly about the year 1744. 


He was to have three wives, the 
third would be a halfblood, but 
none of their names have been 
preserved, and so they lived their . 
lives in the quiet oblivion so often 
repeated in history. To these unions 
came at least eight children born 
between 1744 and 1775. Of the eight 
the first was a daughter, whose 
name has vanished, she may have 
died young, four of the boys, 
William, George, Levi, and James, 
would become influential Chicka- 
saw leaders, three would lead the 
life of the common Indian, and one 
would disappear into the mists of 
time. 


By the early 1760s Colbert had 
become the most influential trader 
in the Indian country and by this 
time had began to assume an active 


role in tribal affairs. Exactly how he , 


managed to step from a more or 
less common trader in the nation to 
becoming a Chickasaw leader 
included in making tribal decisions 
is unknown. It may have been 
because of his marriage and the fact 
that. by this time he had sons who 
were obviously very outstanding 
young men. It has to be assumed _ 
that Levi Colbert by this time had 
led the defense of his village against 
Indian invaders at a time the warri- 
ors Were away hunting and had 
received his Indian name, Ita- 
wamba, and been declared a 
warrior of the nation. 

For whatever reason, from the 
early 1760s on Colbert was obvi- 
ously treated as a Chickasaw leader 


tesa Bees Sos We 


ne Annan Aten a wm --- 


while pader John Watts acted as 
Cherokee interpreter and John 


. Procter in a similiar capacity for the 


Creeks The conference opened 


formal relations between the 


Southern Indians and the British, a 


- tie that would only be broken by 
' the Revolutionary War. 


In 1765 he was able to set up the 
successful Mobile Indian Congress 


“ as mentioned in the article previous 


to this one. At the conference, Paya 
Mattaha and other chiefs quickly 
dispelled rumors that the tribe held 


_ any resentment toward Colbert's 


expanding landholdings in the 
Chickasaw Nation. One important 
decision made in Mobile was a 
promise by Stuart that a British 
Agent (called commissary) would 


, be appointed to each of the South- 
: ern tribes to regulate trade, control 


the traders to the nations and serve 
as a link between the British and 
the tribes. 

Stuart probably should have 
appointed John Adair, who had for 
years been living at Oldtown and 
was trusted by the Chickasaw, or 
Colbert, but instead John McIntosh, 
the ship-mate of Colbert, was 
chosen. McIntosh would serve as 
commissary to both the Chickasaw 
and Choctaw. He moved to the 
Chickasaw country, in 1770, setting 
up a valuable plantation about 
seven miles south of present Ponto- 
toc, called “Tockshish.” 

In 1779 McIntosh was placed in 
charge of raising Chickasaw troops 
for the British war effort, but was 
able to accomplish little. He died at 
Tockshish in June, 1780. 

With McIntosh’s death, James 
Colbert assumed the unofficial role 


of British Commissary to the 
Chickasaws. He celebrated his new 


position by shocking the Spanish by 
capturing three of their soldiers" 
within the city limits of Mobile on 
June 5, 1780. On November 23, 
1780, General Campbell commis- 
sioned Colbert a captain in the 


Doset-t aA 


new title and although his contribu- 
tion in actual battles amounted to 
little as related in the previous 
article, he certainly got the attention 
of the Spanish and inhibited their 
movement in the Mid-South, 
Colbert’s war ended with 
England’s recognition of an inde- 
pendent United States of America 
and Spain’s simultaneous takeover 
of the Floridas from the British. It 
must have been with heavy heart 


that he traveled to St. Augustine to 


appeal that his land and property 
not be taken from him. Colbert was 
publicly declared a pirate and 
American and Spanish authorities 
were demanding retribution for the 
vessels and cargo he had seized. He 
was joined on the trip by his trusted 
and beloved slave, Caesar, and his 
youngest son James. He hoped to 
secure an education for James. 

He obtained relief and left his son 
in the care of the “Messrs. Panton, 
Leslie & Co.” for an education. He 
left St. Augustine in Dec., 1783. His 
return journed took him through 
the Creek Nation and at the village 


of Little Tal lassie on the Coosa 
River he found Alexander McGil- 
livray, who at 25 was the principal 
chief of the Creeks. McGillivray had 
been born at Apple Grove, the 
hoime of his father Lachlan McGil- 
livray, in 1759. His mother, Sehoy 
Marchand, was part French and 
part Creek. Her mother had been a 
Creek princess of the ruling Wind 
clan which partially explained his 
being selected King of the Creeks. 
Alexander McGillivray lived in 
luxury beside the Coosa. His home 
was surrounded by many acres of 
cultivated land worked by his 
numerous slaves. He had three 
wives to insure his happiness and 
the continuation of the McGillivray 
name. Educated at Charleston and 
Savannah, and a deputy British 
agent to the Creeks at 19, he 
harbored a bitter hatred for the 
Americans, the Georgians had, in 
1775, confiscated his father’s 
massive lands in Georgia as a 
consequence of his Tory leanings. 
After spending a short time with 
McGillivray, Colbert’s path led him 
northeast from the Coosa, and there 
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horse Threw Him down & kill’d 
him before his slave could assist 
him.” 

James Logan Colbert, the 
progenitor of the Colbert family, 
was dead. He was apparently 
buried where he fell, some place in 
western Alabama. 

During the American Revolution, 
Paya Mattaha led a small contin- 
gent of tribesmen whe favored 


. Spain and consequently workéd 


actively to rid the nation of James 
Colbert, Fortunately for Colbert, he 
was backed by Chickasaw King 


Mingo Homa, and by the young 
warrior, Piomingo. 


At the end of the conflict between 
the colonies and Great Britain the 
Chickasaw were left dangling as far 
as European allies, their ancient 
friends, the British, were gone. 
Three deaths further complicated 
the lives of the Chickasaw: Mingo 
Homa late in 1783 suffered an in- 
jury so severe that he was forced to 
craw] for the rest of his life and was 
forced to vacate his throne; Paya 
Mattaha died at “a great age” late 
in 1783 or early 1784; and James 
Colbert’s death came in Jan, 1784. 

Our of the vacuum arose two 
leaders. Piomingo headed up the 
former supporters of Britain while 
the supporters of Paya Mattaha and 
the Spanish were headed by Mingo 
Homa’s successor, Tascautaca (The 
Hare-Lipped King). 

Mingo Homa, in his last major 
role as king, and Piomingo signed a 
peace treaty with the American’s at 
French Lick (later Nashville) and si- 
multaneously tascautaca signed a 
treaty at Mobile which place the, 
Chickasaws under the protection oe 
Spain. During these years of = 
negoiating struggle between the; # 
new Americans and Spain, the two 
Chickasaw factions struggled for’ 
power, with no side having a cleat 
advantage. 

During these years, the 1780s; ‘he 
sons and daughters of James Logan 
Colbert grew to maturity, all +s i 
apparently lived quietly within the 
realm of Oldtown. 

Next week we will explore ther 
lives of the sons and daughters of ’ 
James Logan Colbert. wa i 

Almost all of the material nsed in 
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Colbert Family 
and Love families were begun in 
the Chickasaw country. Other 
notable families, such as the Kemps, 


. James, Sealys, and Perrys, had 


originated in the 1750s and 1760s, 


. though apparently none of these 


were as old as the Colbert line. 
Although James Logan Colbert 


"was not the first non-Indian to live 


in North Mississippi he was the 
first to establish a family. It is safe 
to say that the Colberts are the 
oldest family in the huge area of the 
Mid-South that stretches from 
present day Natchez to present day 
St. Louis and makes up all of North 
Mississippi, North Alabama, West 
Tennessee and parts of Kentucky, 
Missouri and Illinois. 

Many descendants of James 
Logan Colbert still live here and 
they must indeed be very proud of 


. their name, as they certainly should 


be. No one family more influenced 
the history of the Mid-South pre- 
ceeding and during the time the 
nation was being born, than did the 
Colberts. 

Very little is known of the 
original Colbert. James Logan 
Colbert at the age of 15 departed 
from Dornach, Scotland on Oct. 2, 
1735 aboard THE PRINCE OF 
WALES and landed in Darien, 
Georgia on Jan. 10, 1736. On the 


. ship were several Highlanders of 


notable Scottish families who 
would make a name for themselves 
in the Indian country that was at 
the time known as the Southwest. 
Most of them would marry Indians 
and form family lines and their 


« decendents would populate the 


South with doctors, lawyers, 
merchants and land-owners and 
good citizens to this day. 
According to Don Martini, the 
nations leading expert on the 
Chickasaw, in his book, Chickasaw, a 
History, other notable men on THE 
PRINCE OF WALES Colbert in- 
cluded John Mohr McIntosh, chief 
of the McIntosh clan of Scotland 
and a direct descendant of the 
Jacobite leader, and his son, 
Lachlan McIntosh, destined to be- 


Come a Brigadier General in the 
Continental Army; Roderick McIn- 
tosh, later a British Commissary 
(Agent) to the Creek Indians and 
father of the great Creek chief, 
William McIntosh; and John 
McIntosh, England's first Commis- 
sary to the Chickasaw and Choctaw 
Indians. John McIntosh is buried at 
the site of his mansion, Tockshich, 
which stood about seven miles 
south of present day Pontotoc. 

Also on the boat was Lachlan 
McGillivray, who would become 
father of perhaps the most notable 
of all the Southern Indian chiefs, 
Alexander McGillivray and Farquar 
McGillivray, Lachland’s first cousin 
and in time the noted minister at 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

Martini said, “But apparently 
there was one more important 
Highlander aboard the PRINCE OF 
WALES, a fifteen year old boy 


« named James Logan Colbert.” 


. Although his name was not on the 
. passenger list there seems little 


. doubt that he was on the boat. 
* (Could he have signed on asa cabin 


boy?) “From whence he came is 


- likewise a mystery, but vague hints 
‘ in family archives indicate an origin 
- at Inverness, Scotland. What he did 
’ there, who his ancestors were, or 

‘ why he emigrated to America are 

- all unkown facts about James Logan 
- Colbert.” 


Without a brace of kinsmen in the 


. New World, James Colbert appar- 
‘ ently formed a quick association 


with one or more of the numerous 
Indian traders in Georgia, unkempt 
but adventurous men, who spoke 
freely of the independent life 
available among the Indians of the 
Southeastern United States, the ' 
pretty Indian maidens, the abun- 
dant land and game, and the quick 
profit to be made in the Indian 


trade.” How or why he came no 
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conjecture. Don Martini said that 
there is no doubt that he located for 
himself a home in one of the seven 
main chickasaw towns of Oldtown. 
He may have later built a home in 
the area of what is now Colbert 
County County, Alabama as many 
writers insist he did. Don Martini 
doubts that he did because of the 
danger of living so far from the 
protection of the tribe then centered 
at Oldtown. I agree with Martini 
that his first home was in Oldtown 
but there does seem to be evidence 
that he later built his first English- 
style home in presend day Colbert 
County, Ala., but of course no one 
knows. 

Of all the Indian tribes and the 
four principal nations, did he 
choose to live among these tall, 
haughty, frequently warlike 
Chickasaw? He may have just fol- 
lowed the first Indian traders, he 
may have met the Chickasaw at the 
Chickasaw settlement across the 
Savannah River from Augusta, 
Georgia, he may have sought a tribe 
that had not been too infiltrated 
with traders, or it may have just 
been chance. In any case he came 
and the Chickasaw were to, from 
that date 1741, be influenced by him 
and his sons. 

Martini wrote: Chickasaw 
government during this early pe- 
riod involved the election.of a 
principal chief from the highest 
social clan, or iksa. Beneath the 
principal chief was the First 
Beloved Warrior of the tribe, whose 
duty it was to formulate tribal 
military strategy. Each village also 
had its own chief and leading 
warriors who along with shamans, 
other brave men, and wise elder 
warriors, composed the tribal 
council. The tribal council, which 
was primarily responsible for 
Chickasaw affairs, was marked by 
lengthy deliberations during which 
all persons persent, be it ten or a 
hundred, received an opportunity 
to speak. While most chieftain 
positions were filled according to 
clan lines, an individual could 
advance himself to a position of in- 
fluence through merit. 

In 1740 when Colbert came, 
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died young, four of the boys, 
William, George, Levi, and James, 
would become influential Chicka- 
saw leaders, three would lead the 
life of the common Indian, and one 
would disappear into the mists of 
time. 


By the early 1760s Colbert had 
become the most influential trader 
in the Indian country and by this 
time had began to assume an active 


role in tribal affairs. Exactly iow he | 


managed to step from a more or 
less common trader in the nation to 
becoming a Chickasaw leader 
included in making tribal decisions 
is unknown. It may have been 
because of his marriage and the fact 
that by this time he had sons who 
were obviously very outstanding 
young men. It has to be assumed | 
that Levi Colbert by this time had 
led the defense of his village against 
Indian invaders at a time the warri- 
ors were away hunting and had 
received his Indian name, Ita- 
wamba, and been declared a 
warrior of the nation. 

For whatever reason, from the 
early 1760s on Colbert was obvi- 
ously treated as a Chickasaw leader 
as opposed to a mere trader in the 
nation. Such was his importance 
that in May 1761, he was allowed to 
lead a group of Chickasaw warriors 


to the aid of the beleagured British 


garrison at Fort Prince George, S.C. 
then besieged by hostile Cherokees. 
Coincidentally, his influence in 

British colonial circles rose phe- 
nomenally, for in 1763 he was the 
man primarily responsible for the 
meeting that occurred at Augusta, 
Georgia, between British officials 
and principal Indian chiefs. Colbert 


undertook a tour of the Indian 
country that began at Augusta on 


July 13, covered the Upper Creek, 
Cherokee, Choctaw and Chickasaw 
countries, and ended up again at 
Augusta on November 3. Two day 
later, on November 5, over 700 
Indian chiefs and warriors met with 
British Indian superintendent John 
Stuart and the Governors-General 
of the State of North Carolina. 
Colbert acted as officail interpreter 
for the Chickasaw and Choctaws, 
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ern tribes to regulate trade, control 
the traders to the nations and serve 
as a link between the British and 


‘the tribes. 


Stuart probably should have 
appointed John Adair, who had for 
years been living at Oldtown and 
was trusted by the Chickasaw, or 
Colbert, but instead John McIntosh, 
the ship-mate of Colbert, was 
chosen. McIntosh would serve as 
commissary to both the Chickasaw 
and Choctaw. He moved to the 
Chickasaw country, in 1770, setting 
up a valuable plantation about 
seven miles south of present Ponto- 
toc, called “Tockshish.” 

In 1779 McIntosh was placed in 
charge of raising Chickasaw troops 
for the British war effort, but was 
able to accomplish little. He died at 
Tockshish in June, 1780. 

With MclIntosh’s death, James 
Colbert assumed the unofficial role 


of British Commissary to the : 
Chickasaws. He celebrated his new 


position by shocking the Spanish by 
capturing three of their soldiers 
within the city limits of Mobile on 
June 5, 1780. On November 23, 
1780, General Campbell commis- 
sioned Colbert a captain in the 
British Army. : 

As previously discounted Paya 
Mattaha opposed the Chickasaw 
entering into the conflict between 


~ the British and the Colonies and 


their ally the Spanish. Colbert, how- 
ever, put together an army of 
British loyalist and the great major- 
ity of the Chickasaw warriors over 
the futile objections of the Chicka- 
saw King and entered into the war 
by harrassing the Spanish. It was a 
clear signal of the influence of 
Colbert. 

He had as an ally the young and 
fast-rising Chickasaw chief of the 
oldtown village of Chuckafalaya 
(Longtown) named Piomingo (the 
Mountain Leader). Piomingo was 
born in 1750 the son of a Cherokee 
father and a Chickasaw mother. 
Piomingo would be destined to 
gain more and more leadership in 
the nation as would the Colberts 
from that time on. 

Captain James Logan Colbert 
obviously took great pride in his 


return journed took him thr: 
the Creek Nation and at the 


of Little Tal lassie on the Co 
River he found Alexander h 
livray, who at 25 was the pr 
chief of the Creeks. McGilli: 
been born at Apple Grove, | 
homme of his father Lachlan : 
livray, in 1759, His mother, 
Marchand, was part French 
part Creek. Her mother had 
Creek princess of the ruling 
clan which partially explair 
being selected King of the C 

Alexander McGillivray li 
luxury beside the Coosa. H: 
was surrounded by many a 
cultivated land worked by : 
numerous slaves. He had tt 
wives to insure his happine 
the continuation of the McC 
name. Educated at Charlest 
Savannah, and a deputy Br 
agent to the Creeks at 19, hi 
harbored a bitter hatred for 
Americans, the Georgians t 
1775, confiscated his father’ 
massive lands in Georgia a: 
consequence of his Tory lez 

After spending a shott ti: 
McGillivray, Colbert's patr 
northeast from the Coosa, < 
tragedy struck. Three days 
leaving Alexander’s house, 
trader's horse reared back i 
threw him to an instant dez 
McGillivray informed the € 


~ aut’> “#2 on Jan. 7, 1784: 
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: “the ‘Colberts. say they will part a 
-.. with their lands for the price the. 
“United States gets. for theirs...These: 


are high toned sentiments. for.an 
ae Indian.” ig “Andrew Jeon 1818 


: The eon ree Colberts 


owned massive lands, built large = 
ain law, and. yueee twee per- 
sons: their son, Charles Colbert and 
Peggy Allen, daughter of James’ sis-. 


homes on their land and proceeded 
to wear two hats; they were chiefs in 
the Chickasaw Nationand controlled. 
Indian policies and, on the other 


hand, they were half Scottish and so 


dealt with the new Americans as 
- equals. They made if clear that nei- 
ther they northeir Indian tribe would 
' be treated as the government had. 


treated the other Indians and Indian. - 


tribes. A lot of people BS their 
arrogance. | 

When the Presbyeran a mission- 

" “ary, the Reverend Joseph Bullen of 


New York came into the Chickasaw 


'* ’ Nation in 1799 to establish missions 
- and convert the heathen savages to 
-Christanity, he was obviously 


amazed to find the Colberts were 


“very civilized and living in luxury... 


On June 22Bullen met the young: 
ames. ° 


Colbert, a native of this country, who 


: est Colbert, James and wrote: ” 


has been baptized, reads and writes, 
is a man of property; one quarter 


Indian: is a sober man; knows some- 


‘thing of religion, wishes his nation to 


_. know and observe the same; believes © 
_ his soul is immortal; hopes he shall . 
regard its good; is disposed to ex- 


plain the beloved speedy and. a 

~ talks to the nation.” 
On June 24, the missionary for- 
mally married James Colbert and 
| Susan: James, already married: by 
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ter, Susan Colbert Allen. ~~ 
Don Martini in his Chickasaw 


_ Empire makes note of the fact that in — 
1800 a new interpreter was found in. 
Christopher’ Oxberry, a halfbreed 
‘Cherokee who was married to Wil- . 


liam Colbert’s daughter, Molly: - 


-. “Bullen noted the Oxberry could 


read some, and was quick of appre- 


-hension. The missionary~ also- re-.: 


formed an association with a Chicka- 
saw ‘settler named James Gunn. 


Gunn was a Virginian who had ' 
_ settled among the Chickasaw in 1777 
and who’ was. later to’ marry 
Oxberry’s. widow,. Mally. Colbert. 
Oxberry.” Bullen noted in his notes’ 


that Gunn “reads extensively from 
the Bible and other books.” James 


Gunn is’ said to have toasted King 


George Ill on the monarch’s birthday 
until his death in 1825. 
~“On July 24; 1800, Bullen had the 


sad duty of preaching the funeral of 


young Charles Colbert; he had died 


the previous evening ofa ‘distressing 


sickness.’ He preached from Isiah: 


' ‘All flesh is grass, and all the 
. goodliness thereof is as the flowers of | 


the field’ “., 
Bullen did not enjoy successs swith 
the average Chickasaw and left the 


len nation in late in 1800. “On gone 20% 
. called in a decent dress, and lodge 
. here. He informed me how heand his - 


the pious and benevolent disigns o 


: things: ‘no get drunk, but work, ma 


_ next day , Bullen again met with Levi. 
_and on September 3 he bade farewell. 


Bullen left the Chickasaw Nation 


_ Mississippi Presbyterianism.” 


Journal of the Reverend joseph Bullen’ 
"edited by Dawson A. Phelps. 


-antto the lands ofthe old Southwest 
_ heeded a road to connect their vari 


“nessee and Kentucky with the Mis 


ae hatone “Alte, ies south of 
Nashville, cut diagonally across 200. 
miles of Chichas 


-nation. about 


saw-Choctaw boundary. White men 


he. talkedwith. George” Colbert: 
“George Colbert, a Chickasaw chie 


_ the gap from Nashville to Natchez. 


Chickasaw and Choctaws for right- 
of-way through their land. The three 
commissioners found that they were 


brother Levi had labored to further 


the Society; that ‘he, Levi, and a 
‘number of others, wish to learn goo to obtain the road and in particular, 


corn, cotton, cattle, hogs, &e.” Th 


to William, On September. A, 1800. ‘gaining influence, 


the Mississippi Territory to thesouth allowed to improve the road, “t 
eventually earning the title “Fathero 


» The above is from.“Exerpts from the 
= The commissioners met with the 
Indians at Chickasaw Bluffs (Mem- 
phis). James Colbert served ‘as. in- 


The United States now sole claim 


ous wilderness settlements in Ten- 


sissippi_ Territory south of the 31 3 
parallel. 

One definite possibility for: a post 
road was the Natches Trace (Chicka- 
saw Trace, Choctaw Path, Natchez» 
Road), a series of Indian paths that 
cut. southeast: from pasty to 
Natchez. ; : : 

- The trace entered the Chickasaw 


represented the Chickasaw Nation. 


be cut through its land, but does not 
~ consent to the erections of houses for 
_ the accomodation of travelers. We 
 leavethat subject to futureconsidera- 


land, and left the . 


wenty- miles south of - 
- Houston, Mississippi, at the Chicka-. 


e had been using the path for decades; - 
“as early: as 1795, athousand personsa |" 
"year was said to be using it to bridge © 


-The- U.S-Congress appropriated _ 
$20,000 for negotiations with the | 


‘to deal with the Colberts ifthey were -—______— —_____ = 
"our people to ascertain’ the advan- 

tages to be derived from it. In the 
meantime, travelers will always find 
provisions in the nation, sufficient to 
_carry them through.” We will later _ 
learn: the wisdom of this decision © 


George Colbert, who-was naw. sec- is 
ond in command’ in the nation. 
George Colbert was Second Chief 
‘behind Wolfs Friend and James was “ 


The commissioners: asked” to be 
~ Chickasaws owning inns on the road’ 
make it suitable to the adectiod ston: 

of those who. may use it, and at the © 
same time beneficial to yourselves.” 


trepreter and he, King, Chinnubby, 
George Colbert,. Mingo Mattaha, | 
William Colbert, Malcolm McGee, 
William: McGillivrary: and’ others. 


_ George Colbert delivered’ his _ 


people’s answer the next day: “The 
nation agrees, thata wagon road may. 


tion, in order. hare time miey, enable ‘ 


Arkansas) 


od. Giicxashy tang cLaber ‘« 


as stated by Plomingo, 
August 8,1792,at the’: 
Nashville: Indian Conference... 
Reaffirmed by: Presidential» 


Exscleme ston ce a Bt. thts Gap akes 
= eee, 


(2 Mississiegy QS 


‘when we find the Calberts and other 


ferry: across the oe 


> Since. the Natchez Tae Was-al- 
“ ready a> series of crude “paths, the 


United States had no more to do than. 
improve it to'a width of twelve feet, 
through Chickasaw country, there 


was little improvement necessary 
except in the hill country of present — 
_ day Tishomingo County, Mississippi 
_and Colbert County, Albama.. 
.. The government reopened. nego- : 
tiations to buy more of the’ land. 
claimed by the Chickasaws but 
found they had to deal with the» 


Colberts and found that the Colberts 
were nat anxious to give up the land 


_and when they would the price they 
Were asking was a dear one indeed. 


_. the family priar to their complete 


gnbolat 


eveckson 


sess ey eH eet 
2) TEMMESSES 


&--Huntavilie 


“ PLABAMA 


Ae 1805 Dr Rush. Nut a ‘Philadel- 
phia physician, passed among the 
Chickasaw. He was one of several 
men who took a callous view of | 
George. Colbert..He. wrote: “George... 

Colbert altho‘ he had declined sitting . 
ncouncil has more the ear of the na- 
- ton, and more weight thananyofhis: 

‘people. He is an artful, designing - 
"man, more for his interest than that of 
his nation: having the ferries in his 
own family, and some. valuable 
stages on the road. He being of the _ 

governing party, causes theresttobe | 

: unwilling. to grant the stages. re- 
quired on the road by the whites.” 
Rush Nutt’s assessment of the 
Colberts is the last written record of 


domination of the Chickasaw politi- | / 

cal scene. Wolf's Friend, the able but 
aged principal chief of the nation, | 

died in the late summer of 1805, 

_ The reins of government were left | | 
' to those best capable’ of handling | | 
them, the sons of Captain James _ 
Colbert, A dynasty had begun. | 
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Part VII - The Chickasaw Nation and the Colberts 


PAGES FROM 
THE PAST 


By Clyde Hill Wilson 


The Son’s of James Logan 
Colbert, 
1805-1813 

In the years immediately 
following the death of Chief Wolf's 
Friend in the summer of 1805, the 

’ Colberts exercised absolute control 
over their people. There were no 
fullbloods capable of governing the 
tribe. Chinnubby, the king, was in 
this sixties and, as Nutt put it, was 
no more than ‘a weak well-meaning 
onl man.’ Tishomingo, another 
fullblood who had risen to the posi- 
tion of Principal Warrior, chose to 
follow the dictates of the Colberts. 
He, too, was an old man, allegedly 
born in 1736. Mixed blood leaders 
led by William McGillivray 
(Coahomah or Red Cat), William 
Glover (Olacta Opoye), Samuel 
Sealy (Mullen Pikta), and James 
Brown, also looked to the Colberts 
for leadership. Other Chickasaw 
personages -men like James Allen, 
Christopher Oxberry, James Gunn, 
and Simon Burney -were already 
allied to the Colbert clan by mar- 
riage. 

Colbertian nepotism even spread 
to the other Southern Indian tribes. 
George’s father-in-law, Double- 
head, had become principal chief of 
the Cherokees following the death 
of Little Turkey (uncle of Piomingo) 
in 1802. William’s wife, Jessie 
Moniac, was a connecting link to 
the powerful Cornell, Tate, Moniac, 
Weatherford, and Durant families 
of the Creek nation. James’s wife, 
Susan, provided a link with the 
James family of Choctaws, of whom. 
her brother, George, was a chief as 
early as 1792. With each passing 
year, Colbert boys and girls of the 
third generation married and by 
doing so expanded the family’s 
influence.” 

“Colonel George Colbert 
dominated both the family and the 
tribal speres in the years prior to 
the War of 1812. Most of his fame, 
or notoriety,came from his ferry on 
the Tennessee River. Built at the 
request of the United States 
Government and manned primarily 
by slave labor, the ferry proved a 
financial boon to its owner. Ferry 
rates were fifty cents for pedestri- 
ans, a dollar for a horse and rider. 
(A very high price for that time.) In 
1803-1804, George’s charges to the 


War Department for ferrying the 
Tennessee militia proved so high as 
to provoke a complaint from the 
government. Nutt wrote in 1805 
that ‘the price of that ferry is unrea- 
sonable.’” 

“Apparently during 1806-07, 
George built for himself the fine 
house he felt necessary for his ferry 
establishment. In 1807 the house 
was described as a country palace 
with its abundance of glass in doors 
and windows.” Located six miles 
north of present Cherokee, Ala- 
bama, it was completely destroyed 
by fire in 1929, one year after being 
marked by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

The following is a description of 
the George Colbert house: “The 
house is built of the best material 
and fastened together with wooden 
pins. The two front rooms are one 
above the other, are twenty-four 
feet by eighteen with a nine foot 
ceiling. The back room is the same 
size. The foundation is of stone and 
the front porch is held up by black 
walnut well-dressed columns about 
seven or eight inches with the 
corners nicely beveled. The stone 
chimney is the most attractive fea- 
ture of the place since it is ten feet 
broad at the base and maintained a 
width of eight feet or more from the 
ground, where it tapers to about 
six. It is plastered with cement.” 


The site of George Colbert’s 
“country palace” and the Colbert 
ferry is now marked by a park on 
the Natchez Trace Parkway where 
it crosses the Tennessee River in 
Colbert County, Alabama. It 
appears that Levi Colbert (Ita- 
wamba Mingo) was a partner in the 
ferry business, but it appears that 
Levi must have kept a low profile if 
he helped operate it or else allowed 
George to run the ferry, sharing in 
the profits. George Colbert opened 
his home as an inn on the trace and 
profited greatly from that. He also 
sold food and supplies to travelers. 
Levi had another inn some seven 
miles further south on the trace. 


It is believed at this time that 
Chief Itawamba (Levi) had ob- 
tained the highest position, of his 
brothers, in the Chickasaw Nation 


but it seemed that of the second 
generation Colberts, George was 


the best known among non- 
Indians. ; 

There is much written of George 
Colbert by the people that had to 
deal with him and very little of it 
complimentary, which could be 
considered, and I am sure he took, 
as a compliment. r 

From the Journal of Robertson and 
Dinsmore: “George had by 1805 
secured for himself an image of 
avariciousness, greed, Impudence, 
and crass independence. Govern- | 
ment officails who attempted to 
gain his allegiance at the treaty 
table went away disturbed and 
preturbed by his steadfast insis- 
tence on treaties that helped his 
people and himself.” James 
Robertson wrote: “George is 
possessed of a very great address 
and in business has a perfect | 
command of his passions...George’s 
ascendency in the nation is such 
that it would be unavailing at the 
present moment to attempt to 
shake his popularity.” 

Cherokee agent RJ. Meigs stated 
that “George Colbert, tho’ not the : 
highest in rank in the Chickasaw 
Nation, yet from his ambition and. 
interest, very much influences the 
affairs of that nation. He is ex- 
tremely mercenary, miscalculates ° 
his importance, and when not awed 
by the presence of the officer of | 
Gov zrnment, takes upon himself . 
great airs.” 

In 1807 the Methodist minister | 
Jacob Young stopped at Colbert 
Ferry and the following are notes ' 
taken of that meeting with George: 


1 


_ Colbert: i 


§ 
“Mr. Young paid an evening cal} 
on Col. George Colbert. He had two 


a 
wives who were sisters and 4 


daughters of the famous Cherokeg. 


Chief Doublehead. Colbert wasa = . 


man of considerable talents, and | 
was very shrewd and wicked. He! 


“OCKSHISH - The home of the McIntoshes on the Natchez Trace south of Pontotoc. Jobn 
AcIntosh was the first British agent to the Chickasaw Indians. The home, although in bad 
repair, still stands. This is the McIntosh home named Tockshish, which once served as an inn or 
stand on the Natchez Trace. It was the center of a huge plantation, Tockshish Plantation. 


and a brother of his had a large 
farm on the river, upon which they 
were working about forty slaves. 
Mr. Young bought some corn, 
fodder and pumpkins for their 
horses, for which they had to pay 
an extravagant price. They sat 
down to a social chat with Colbert 
and were quite amused at his 
shrewdness and native wit. ‘Where 


are you going?’ inquired this 
haughty man of the wilderness. ‘To 
Natchez,’ replied Mr. Young. ‘What 
are you going there for?’ required 
this consequential mixture of 
Scotch and Indian. ‘To preach,’ 
replied Mr. Young. Colburt burst 
into a merry laugh and said, ‘Ah, 
Natchez people are great for 
preaching, but they be poor, lazy, 
theiving people.’ ‘Where are you 
from?’ Colbert asked. ‘Kentucky.’ 
To which he replied, Kentuckians 
are bad people, and white men are 
worse than Indians everywhere, 
though they have much preaching, 


and much learning. The Indians 
never knew how to steal, get drunk, 
and swear until the white men 
learned them. We want no preach- 
ing in our country. We are free, and 
intend to keep so.’ The preachers 
then bade this rich, money-loving, 
and money-making Son of the 
Wilderness goodnight, and sought 
repose in their tent.” 

Very little of note occurred 
during the period from 1807 to 
1813. One of George Colbert's 
wives died and in keeping with 
Chickasaw custom was buried 
under his home at the ferry. Levi 
opened his home at Buzzard Roost 
to trace travelers. James colbert and 
James Allen moved their homes 
from the Caney Creek area to sites 
within one or two miles north of 
the Chickasaw agency house, 
which was located at present 
Houlka in Chickasaw County, 
Mississippi. 

The following is a list of inns or 
stands on the Natchez Trace from 


Natchez to Nashville in around, 
1814 with the milage between inns 
in parenthesis. Grindstone Ford (8) 
(eight miles north of Natchez). 
McRavens, Indian Line (18), 
Brashears Stand (40), Nortons (12), 
Chotas (30), Leflores (34), Fulsomi’s 
Pigeon Roose (30), Choctaw Line 
(43), Indian Agent’s House (10), © 
James Colbert’s (10), Old Factors 
(26), James Brown’s (17), Bear 
Creek (33), Levi Colbert’s Buzzard 
Roost (5), George Colbert's Tennes- 
see River (7), Toscomby’s (16), 
Factor’s Sons (16), Indian Line (20). 
In previous articles it was 
pointed out that James Colbert was 
the youngest of the sons of James 


Logan Colbert and the only son to 
receive a formal education. 
However, although the others were 
uneducated, there seems to be little 
doubt as to the intelligence of the 
four most outstanding Colberts of 
the second generation: William, 
George{Levi, and James. 
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